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LETTERS 


Letters may ha/e been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

Blank sheet 

I welcome the updated draft of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme (supple¬ 
ment, February 11) and look forward 
to the coming months of discus¬ 
sions on the purpose, method and 
outlook of a communist programme. 
The question of programme is a 
source of confusion among the far 
left, given the political sterile and 
dogmatic approach by so many es¬ 
teemed leaderships. An open and 
frank discussion should be enlight- 
ering for everyone involved. 

Sections 1 to 5 give a rounded out 
view of our epoch, a good action 
programme and explain the transition 
towards communism. I have issues 
though with the introductory text, 
withsectionh andwith the party rules. 

Reading the introductory text is 
quite frankly hilarious. It basically 
claims to be the same CPGB as the 
one established in 1920 and talks in 
all its grandeur, as if it still has a big 
membership. This is ludicrous. The 
current CPGB has at most 60 mem¬ 
bers and should behave as such. 
On this note, there is no mention 
whatsoever in the whole pro¬ 
gramme of leftist unity, it offers no 
strategy for unity, but acts as if it 
operates on a ‘blank sheet’. This is 
sectarian behaviour. 

Section 6 and the party rules are 
quite transparently the stinking leg¬ 
acy of Zinoviev-style top-down or¬ 
ganisation, although it must be said 
that it makes explicit mention of the 
need for open discussion and the 
right for minorities to organise (in 
section 6, but not in the party rules), 
which is a certain improvement to 
many other existing far-left organi¬ 
sations, which treat dissent as a 
purely internal matter, of no concern 
to the rest of our class. 

Maybe these rules were designed 
with the oldStahnite CPGB in mind, in 
which case such rules would un¬ 
doubtedly be a progressive step for¬ 
ward? As such a consideration is no 
longer necessary, more thought 
should certainly be given to how we 
organise. We have a unique histori¬ 
cal opportunity to start a new, radical 
democratic tradition regarding party 
organisation and, while the article 
wasn’t specifically written for this 
purpose, Paul Coclshotfs ‘Democra¬ 
cy or oligarchy?’ (October 8 2009) 
could serve as food for thought. 

Arx)ther major lacking is a near to¬ 
tal absence on the matter of politi¬ 
cal education of the membership. 
Yes, there is a mention in the party 
rules that all members have “a right 
and a duty to study Marxism and 
develop the Party’s political posi¬ 
tions”, but it offers no organisation¬ 
al structures for systematic political 
education, the offering of ‘work¬ 
shops’ to educate communists in 
practical abilities (such as public 
speaking, organisational skills, ac¬ 
counting, etc) or the need to form a 
tendency for all members to become 
capable theoreticians in their specif¬ 
ic field of interest or at least have the 
scientific method at heart. On this 
important matter, I agree with Paul 
Smith (Letters, February 18). 
Benjamin Hill 
email 

Encouraging 

As most readers of the Weekly 
Worker will already know, the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet Union resulted 
in the strident claim, made by jour¬ 
nalists, politicians and others, that 
communism and Marxism had come 
to a definite end. Unfortunately this 


poison has seeped right through 
society as a whole, including the 
working class. The fact has to be 
faced that, in many countries, the 
working class does not see com¬ 
munism as a viable alternative to 
capitalism. With this as back¬ 
ground, it is encouraging that the 
CPGB has been able to set forth a 
draft programme 

However, the present writer feels 
that a number of comments need to 
be made. These are made in a com¬ 
radely spirit. 

The question of world revolution 
is raised in section 1.6. This is very 
positive. From this it can be de¬ 
duced that a new Communist Inter¬ 
national is urgently needed. Unfor¬ 
tunately this real need is not 
mentioned in the programme. It is 
the duty of aU communists, wherev¬ 
er they may be in the world, to build 
communist parties in their respec¬ 
tive countries and at the same time 
contribute to the building of a new 
Commurist International. 

Readers should note that positive 
attempts to rebuild a worldwide 
communist organisation are now 
being carried out. Workers Power 
is building the League for a Fifth 
International. The Japan Revolu¬ 
tionary Communist League (of 
which the present writer is a sup¬ 
porter) has linked up with the Inter¬ 
national Leninist Trotskyist Frac¬ 
tion, composed of communist 
organisations in Latin America, 
USA and South Africa. 

The programme correctly draws 
attention to the degeneration of the 
Russian Revolution (1. Our epoch). 
It also correctly points out that “In 
the late 1920s Stalin oversaw a coun¬ 
terrevolution within the revolution.” 
However, this leaves much unsaid. 
For the degeneration of the Russian 
Revolution found its reflection in 
the degeneration of the Communist 
International as a whole. The man¬ 
ner in which the programme fails to 
mention the influence of the 
Comintern on the CPGB is a serious 
omission. 

In the section on soviets (3.9. 
Councils of action) it is pointed out 
that “In any decisive clash of class 
against class, new forms of organi¬ 
sation which are higher, more gen¬ 
eral, more flexible than trade unions 
emerge ... Embracing and coordinat¬ 
ing aU who are in struggle, such or¬ 
ganisations have the potential to 
become institutions of the future 
workers’ state.” This is irxieed very 
positive. Councils of action, which 
arose in the British general strike of 
1926 arxi which were mostly led by 
the young CPGB, are likely to arise 
again in Britain and elsewhere. The 
basic Marxist teaching that the class 
struggle must give rise to the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat is given 
structure in the conception of coun¬ 
cils of action or soviets. 

It is likewise very positive that the 
programme should call for the crea¬ 
tion of a workers’ mUitia. (3.10. MUi- 
tia). This is of course closely Unked 
to the concept of councils of action 
or soviets. 

It is indeed unfortunate that, hav¬ 
ing given support to the establish¬ 
ment of councfls of action and to a 
workers’ militia, the programme 
(3.1.1. Winning the battle for democ¬ 
racy) proposes to keep the House of 
Commons and universal suffrage 
intact. Further, in calUng for the dis¬ 
banding of M15, M16 and special 
branch, it is made clear that the main 
body of the police should also be 
kept intact. There is no doubt that 
this section of the programme 
stands in sharp contradiction to the 
perfectly correct caUs for councils 
of action and a workers’ militia. 

If the CPGB were ever to win a 
majority of seats in parliament 


(which is very unlikely) the capital¬ 
ist class would use the army to de¬ 
stroy it. As indeed happened in 
Chile in 1973. The capitalist state 
machine (army, police, prisons, etc) 
has to be smashed and replaced by 
a workers’ state. 

A further weak aspect is to be 
found in 3.10. Militia, where it calls 
for “officers to be elected ... in the 
[capitalist] state’s armed bodies”. 
This is dangerous nonsense. The 
function of the armed forces is to 
defend the capitalist class against its 
enemies - in the first place against 
the working class. It is a delusion to 
think that the capitalist class would 
ever allow the officers in its army to 
be elected. 

One final point All those study¬ 
ing the programme are urged to read 
or re-read Lenin’s Leftwing commu¬ 
nism. Here Lenin, writing about the 
young CPGB, stressed the vast 
superiority of soviets over parlia¬ 
ment He urged the British commu¬ 
nists to fight to get into parliament 
in order to disrupt it from within in 
favour of soviets. 

It is hoped that this will contribute 
to a comradely discussion. 

John Robinson 
London 

Misquoted 

Nick Ro^ rs is quite wrong to draw an 
equal sign between the position put 
forward by Colin Fox and the Repub¬ 
lican Communist Network’s AUan 
Armstrong at the Republican Social¬ 
ist Convention (‘Debating with left 
nationalists’, February 18). 

For a start, Allan did not call for an 
alliance with the Scottish National 
Party in furtherance of the aim of 
Scottish independence. Indeed, Nick 
derides the call for the ‘break-up of 
the UK state’ out of the assumption 
that, in reality, the Scottish national¬ 
ists could realise this objective. But 
he also admits Allan’s argument that 
they would not do so: in fact, the SNP 
favour a Catalunya or Quebec-style 
‘independence-lite’. And then Nick 
calls on workers to demand a Euro¬ 
pean republic. That is, a European 
capitalist state, as opposed to the UK 
state (or, should I say, Integratingthat 
state into a larger one): a tighter-knit 
European Union 

Communists could only advo¬ 
cate the full integration of the EU 
on the understanding that this 
would facilitate the workers’ move¬ 
ment uniting more effectively than 
the capitalist class can - and in a 
degree that our side could not do 
anyway. Is this plausible? I think 
not, and nor does it ‘flow’ merely 
from the organisation around the 
demand. Not only do US imperial¬ 
ism and sections of the bourgeoi¬ 
sies of individual states constant¬ 
ly advance the integration and 
expansion of the EU, but also in the 
past our movement threw up three 
(and tonnes of fourth) internation¬ 
als outside of any such state bod¬ 
ies. The lack of real workers’ unity 
across the continent, and indeed 
across different parts of the UK, is 
not a facet of our rulers’ petty 
squabbles in Brussels. 

Moreover, the mere fact that it 
would be the European working class 
demanding fuU union of our rulers 
would not thereby fill this with any 
social content nor advance our own 
organisation. Irxieed, Nick writes that 
“the working cla ss across B ritain - and 
preferably across Europe [should 
raise] the demand for a European re¬ 
public”, which is hardly a strong ad¬ 
vocacy that the working class could 
force this chan^ on our own terms 
(my emphasis). 

I did not say that I “could not see 
why unity with Europeans was more 
important than, say, with Bolivia, 


where British multinationals werejust 
as involved as in many European 
countries”. Which Europeans are 
these? Who in Bolivia? Someone read¬ 
ing this might be misled to believe that 
I meant I think ‘we’ (the imperialist UK 
state) should be nicer to Evo Morales, 
wherea s in fact I meant that ‘we’ (c om- 
munists and the worlsrs’ movement) 
should rx)t see the struggles of work¬ 
ers in developing countries as some¬ 
how lesser in importance, given that 
many are fighting multinationals tied 
to the UK state. 

See you in Strasbourg. 

David Broder 
The Commune 

Brits out 

What right does Britain have to a col¬ 
ony in the South Atlantic 7,800 miles 
from London? Britain claims it has the 
right to defend ‘self-determination’, 
when this seems a convenient cover 
for British interests in the expansion 
of its capital. In keeping with this, the 
legislative assembly of the Falkland 
Islands announced on F ebruary 5 that 
it would oppose any Argentine firm 
exploring for oil in the territory. 

The British, French, Dutch and 
United States governments have no 
business maintaining colonies in 
South America, or anywhere else on 
the globe. The Malvinas are properly 
Argentine territory and workers in 
Britain have no interest in maintain¬ 
ing the old empire’s territorial claims 
that Labour and Tory governments 
have vigorously defended. 

In this sense, the Falkland Islands 
are no different than returring Hong 
Kong to the People’s Republic of 
China, India to the Indians, or Ireland 
to the Irish. What seemingly compli¬ 
cates the matter is that there are virtu¬ 
ally no Argentine nationals on the 
Falklands. The local residents vigor¬ 
ously support continued British con¬ 
trol, much like the reactionary union¬ 
ists of Northern Ireland. 

CentralAmerica, SouthAmericaand 
the Caribbean are dotted with direct 
colonial possessions of the US, Brit¬ 
ain, the Netherlands and Frarx;e. With 
the century-long occupation of Puer¬ 
to Rico and the Virgin Islands as ex¬ 
amples, it is clear that the US has no 
genuine inclination toward the estab¬ 
lishment of democracy or independ¬ 
ence for the remaining subjugated 
nations of this regioa 

Administration after administration 
prattles on about democracy in coun¬ 
tries with which it is interested in in¬ 
terfering. Yet the actions of the US 
government, whether those run by 
Democrats or Republicans, while 
courting figures like the Dalai Lama, 
are intractable in their overlord status 
in Puerto Rico. The disgusting exam¬ 
ple of Vieques, an island off the coast 
ofPuerto Ric o, comes to mirxi. The US 
has shelled the island for decades as 
a military trailing ground and refuses 
to clean up the dangerous waste, 
which includes carcinogenic pollut¬ 
ants and unexploded ordinance. This 
has led to absurdly high levels of can¬ 
cer on Vieques. 

Meanwhile, against this backdrop 
of unresolved colonialism, a new so¬ 
cial power is emerging, the resurgent 
continental resistance to imperialism 
by Central and South American work¬ 
ing people in recent years. A prime 
example of this is the movement that 
has thrust the Bolivarian revolution in 
Venezuela to move sharply to the left 
in the direction of socialism. The spec¬ 
tre of social revolution is haunting the 
oli^rchies of South America and the 
imperialists of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. The crisis in the south Atlan¬ 
tic cannot be seen outside the context 
of one imperialist provocation a^inst 
this process: the military build-up in 
Colombia against Venezuela, the US- 
backed separatist movements in Bo¬ 


livia, the US-sponsored removal of 
president Zelaya in Honduras, and 
the influx of US arxi other imperialist 
troops in Haiti. 

The overwhelming anti-imperialist 
sentiments of the Argentine working 
class could be ignited into mass 
action by the British provocation. 
Given the historic militancy of the 
working class in Argentina, which 
propelled hundreds of thousands of 
people onto the streets to demand 
relief from the government in re¬ 
sponse to the economic crisis of 
2000-01, one president after anoth¬ 
er was forced to leave office. Con¬ 
sequently, the Kirchner government 
will have to act boldly if it is to stay 
in power. 

However, the capitalist government 
of Argentina is tied hand and foot to 
the imperialists it is attempting to chal¬ 
lenge. President Cristina Kirchner, 
whose political support includes busi¬ 
nesses and bankers in large part dom¬ 
inated by British financial interests, 
may find it difficult to be successful 
with her government’s diplomatic ef¬ 
forts or with an attempt at a semi-mil¬ 
itary blockade of the islands. 

Argentina has long been domi¬ 
nated by British capitalism. The di¬ 
rect occupation of the Malvinas Is¬ 
lands by the British only serves to 
underscore the position of Argenti¬ 
na as a neo-colonial subject nation. 
A working class upsurge opposed 
to further British machinations 
would in all likelihood expose the 
country’s subjugation at the hands 
of British imperialism and lay the 
blame squarely on the Argentine 
government’s inability and or un¬ 
willingness to seize the islarxis. 

Imperialism can be defeated and 
will be defeated only when workers 
politically unite and act independ¬ 
ently of their own capitalist-con- 
trolled governments so as to lead 
their respective nations in taking 
successful actions in defence of 
the right of all countries to self-de¬ 
termination. One possible action 
that could be promoted would be to 
attempt to unite American, British 
and Argentine dockworkers with 
other South American port workers 
in refusing to load or unload ship¬ 
ments of oil equipment or military- 
related cargo to or from the Falk¬ 
lands. If the British and US workers 
do not take a stand in support of 
their Argentine brothers and sis¬ 
ters, that is no reason Argentines 
should wait. South American work¬ 
ers could demand a halt to all these 
type of shipments. 

It is unlikely that, once pushed into 
independent political action, the 
working class will resume their sub¬ 
servient political role in Argentine 
politics. The question of working 
class power was raised in recent Ar¬ 
gentine history when workers in 
2000-02 took over many workplaces, 
the streets, the national plaza, high¬ 
ways and even towns. 

As for the Falkland residents 
themselves, they too are unfortu¬ 
nate victims of British imperialism. 
Although many families have lived 
for generations on the islands, the 
illegitimacy of Britain’s claim has 
been well known for over a century. 
Falkland laws against Argentine in¬ 
terests must be voided by the Falk- 
landers themselves if they wish to 
be on the right side of history. 

The Falklanders’ parochial inter¬ 
ests are secondary to the basic ques¬ 
tion of national self-determination 
and the sovereignty of Argentina. 
The Falklanders are not a separate 
nation from Britain. They are its col¬ 
onists. Their fear of domination by 
Argentina is a foil for British eco¬ 
nomic interests. Britain’s capitalist 
elite has little regard for its subjects 
when its economic interests are at 
stake. It did not grant the millions of 
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residents of Hong Kong the right to 
elect its own leaders when it was in 
its interests to secede the territory 
to China. Nor ultimately will it con¬ 
sider the interests of the residents 
of the Falklands equal to their own 
economic interests. 

A victory in the Malvinas for the 
Argentine working people would be 
like a beacon for South and Central 
America’s long and incomplete fight 
for territorial and political independ¬ 
ence from imperialism. 

Adam Richmond 
San Francisco 

Iraqi fiasco 

Few words can describe the shining 
example of western democracy better 
than the fiasco that is the Iraqi elec¬ 
tions, with over 500 candidates al¬ 
ready banned by Ahmed Chalabi and 
the joke that is the election manifesto 
of the current prime minister, Nouri 
SaadAl-Maliki. 

It is normally the case that politi¬ 
cians run from the fear of being asso¬ 
ciated with negative publicity, but, in 
the good old traditions of a puppet, 
Iraq’s democracy in fact does the 
complete opposite, as its present 
speed of running into the arms of dis¬ 
aster parallels that of a car speeding 
into a brick wall. 

Never before have I encountered a 
government whose election pledges 
are such an cpen incitement to vio¬ 
lence and terrorism as the promises by 
the Iraqi PM to “prosecute the former 
regime” and “punish Ba’athists” and 
those associated with opposing the 
occupation, as well as planting more 
palm trees. 

I would love to inform people in 
Britain that their taxes have helped to 
rid the world of dictatorship and fear 
and diminished the strength of organ¬ 
isations like al Qa’eda but, sadly, this 
government has spent billions of 
pounds establishing a regime that 
cannot provide basic amenities. 

With the occupation of Iraq having 
been in place since 2003, it rx)w looks 
as if the people of Iraq are gting to 
have to wait until 2014 before the oc¬ 
cupation government can ‘promise’ 
to give them an ‘uninterrupted elec¬ 
tricity supply. With the pledge of a 
new sports stadium and 12 new hos¬ 
pitals, it appears as though progress 
may have finally arrived. 

Only last year the United States 
handed over a brand new hospital to 
the Iraqi government, who had to 
close it by the end of the day because 
they could not provide it with electric¬ 
ity. But more astorishing was the fact 
that it had no staff With the govern¬ 
ment rejecting United Nations calls to 
abolish the death penalty, coupled 


with ‘democratic’ Iraq’s appalling 
record on human rights, is it any sur¬ 
prise that over four million people 
have fled in terror? 

It comes as no shock that Britain 
should wish to be associated with 
another government like the one 
they helped to establish in Iraq, 
when neither are capable of recog¬ 
nising the facts about Iraq’s occu¬ 
pation: the ethnic cleansing of Chris- 
tians, five million orphans, the 
dramatic increase in poverty, post- 
traumatic stress disorder and the 
four million war widows, all created 
since ‘liberation’. But, just like the 
empty promises made by the British 
government to the Iraqi people, 
these facts don’t get a mention in 
Maliki’s manifesto either. 

Hussein Al-alak 
Iraq Solidarity Campaign 

Saysonry 

A comment someone leaves in a com¬ 
ments block is not a “posf’, nor does 
it represent the views or opinions of 
the site editors, as Tony Greenstein 
seems to think (Letters, February 11). 

Despite his repetitive, inflamma¬ 
tory accusations, the Weekly Work¬ 
er has yet to show us any article 
whatsoever on the Palestine Think 
Tank website that can even remote¬ 
ly be described as Jew-hating or 
anti-Semitic. 

If you fail to do so, and fail as well 
to provide an apology, it only indicates 
that you do not have any interest in 
substantiating your claim, and thus 
anything you claim can be false, mis¬ 
leading or erroneous. 

Mary Rizzo 

www.palestinethinktank.com 

Unique oil 

The issue of whether classical Marx¬ 
ism contains an ecological aspect is 
a long-running debate. In my Janu¬ 
ary 28 letter, I went too far in saying 
that such matters as environmental 
degradation “did not exist” for clas¬ 
sical Marxism. My oversight here 
has obviously given Phil Kent the 
opportunity to present classical 
Marxism as containing a fully devel¬ 
oped ecology, based on a few iso¬ 
lated quotes from the classics, while 
withholding page numbers (Letters, 
February 11). 

My letter, however, was not 
about the ecological status of 
Marxism, or even about resource 
depletion in general, or environ¬ 
mental degradation, but rather 
about the global peaking of oil 
production and the consequences 
which follow from this, which have 
already started, and has resulted 


Fighting fund 

Help us out 


O nce again we need a last- 
minute spurt in contributions 
if we are to reach our £1,250 fight¬ 
ing fund target for the month. 

With just four days to go, in¬ 
cluding the weekend, we are £262 
short. We have £988, after some 
brilliant gifts over the last seven 
days, but the lacklustre start to 
the month has left us still lagging 
behind. That means we are now 
largely relying on some speedy 
credit/debit card donations via 
our website. 

And we didn’t have many of 
them this last week - just £10 each 
from LT andNB, plus a fiver added 
to her subscription from comrade 
WD. Three out of a total of 14,396 
internet readers is not a high 
proportion. But we did get three 


handy cheques in the post - £30 
IfomDE, £25 lfomKGand£20from 
WR. And RB also added a tenner 
to his sub. 

Then, as usual, I had a number 
of those regular-as-clockwork 
starxiing order transfers (including 
this week a magnificent £230 from 
SK), all of which added£385 to our 
total for February. Thanks to all 
comrades for their generosity and 
devotion to the cause. 

But we need that extra £262 by 
12 noon on Monday March 1. Can 
you help us out? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in astandngorderform 
(back page), donate via our 
website, orsend cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


in the first peak oil economic cri¬ 
sis, when oil prices soared to $147 
per barrel in July 2008. This trig¬ 
gered a credit crisis because sub¬ 
prime mortgages borrowers de¬ 
faulted, not being able to afford 
interest rates which were high in 
order control inflation. 

For Phil Kent to argue that peak 
oil is not unique betrays a lack of 
awareness of the role of oil in main- 
taining industrial society at its 
present level of complexity. Peak oil 
may not be unique in the rather ba¬ 
nal sense that extraction of all finite 
resources from nature will tend to 
peak and decline, but it is unique 
from an energy perspective. Kent, 
like most of the left, does not seem 
to be aware that the world is facing 
a looming energy crisis and what 
the implications of this crisis 
means, not only for capitalism but 
also for the socialist project. He 
seems to imagine that capitalism 
can make a painless transition to a 
new energy system and continue 
with business as usual, rather than 
the need for industrial society to 
power down, as oil supplies de¬ 
cline, because the present energy 
alternatives being touted do not 
come near to replicating the various 
and unique characteristics of oil. 

If Kent can grasp the fact that in¬ 
dustrial capitalism grew out of fossil 
fuels, structuring a whole way of life 
and a whole ecoiomic view based on 
their availability, he may just begin to 
appreciate the uniqueness of oil in our 
social order, and therefore the world 
significance of its historic peaking 
andcomingdecline. ButI amnot hold¬ 
ing my breath. 

By the way, Kent mentions gas, 
which can help substitute for dec lin¬ 
ing oil, but he seems to be unaware 
that globally gas is set to peak only 
a few years after oil, and the deple¬ 
tion process of gas is not gradual, 
but sudden. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Stand alone 

The Socialist Party will be standing 
a candidate in Vauxhall, London, in 
the coming general election, just as 
we did in 2005. 

We are standing on a straight 
socialist ticket, opposed to all the 
other candidates, including ‘Work¬ 
ers Power’ (or the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition, if they get 
the endorsement). 

We do not support the idea of a 
‘new workers’ party’ - ie, a Labour 
Party mark two. That’s been tried in 
the last century and failed, and would 
fail again because it is built not on 
support for socialism, but on leader¬ 
ship and reforms of capitalism. 

Further information is available at 
http://spgb. blogspot.c om. 

Adam Buick 

Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Politically correct 

Far be it for me to nit-pick the other¬ 
wise excellent review of my book The 
wheel’s still in spin but rather let me 
take up the reviewer’s suggestion 
about “editing and fact checking” 
(‘ When the sweets were taken away’, 
February 18). 

I was “at one stage” on the cen¬ 
tral committee of the Revolutionary 
Workers Party - and not the Work¬ 
ers Revolutionary Party (splitters!). 
Likewise, I was and stiU am a mem¬ 
ber of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, not the International Work¬ 
ers of the World. 

It has been suggested to me that the 
text was correct on submission and 
somehow between submission and 
publication the mistalss got allowed 
through. Have no fear - it’s all abso¬ 
lutely correct in the actual book. 
David Douglass 
email 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings. Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 
February 28: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject ‘Marx’s ecology in historical 
perspective’ - continued. 

March 7: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘Marx’s theory of metabolic rift 
classical foundations for environmental sociology’. 

Thursday March 4,730pm: ‘One myth only?’ - Chris Knight 
discusses the work of anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss, who died in 
2009 at the age of 100. Room B HI, Brunei Gallery, School of Oriental 
and African Studies (between Malet Street and Thornhaugh Street), 
London WCl (Russell Square tube). 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Liffri/S to capital. 

Details: oxfordeommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480 6 79. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
politieal situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: httpy/cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetii^s 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Mroduction to Marxism series. 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WCl (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 2 82830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester M13. 
www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 0 7 730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents.org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive stucty 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NWl (Camden Town tube). 

March 2: Chris Knight, ‘Native Ameriea (Arapaho): the wives of the 
sun and moon’. 

Defend the right to protest 

Friday February 26, 9.30ain: Demonstrate to support Gaza protestors, 
Isleworth crown court, 36 Ridgeway Road TW7 (Osterley tube). 
Tuesday Mareh 2,630pin: Public meeting, committee room 19, House 
of Commons, St Stephens entrance (allow time to clear security). 
Speakers inelude Jeremy Corbyn MP, George Galloway MP, Andrew 
Murray (STWC), Betty Hunter (Palestine Solidarity Campaign). 
Or^nisedby Stop the War Coalition: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

No blood for oil 

Friday February 26, 4pm: Emer^ncy picket, BP HQ, 1 St James Square, 
London SWl (Piceadilly Circus tube). Protest against violent police 
attack on Colombian oilworkers. Organised by Colombia Solidarity 
Campaign: info@colombiasolidarity.org.uk. 

Rememberii^ the past, rethinking the future 

Saturday February 27, 12 noon: Critique seminar, London School of 
Economics, Columbia House, room B212, second floor, comer of 
Aldwych and Houghton Street, London WC2. Speakers: Mick Cox, 
Hillel Ticktia Followed by celebrations for publication of issue 50. 
Organised by Critique: critique@eng.gla.ac.uk. 

Making it public 

Saturday Febmary 27, Ham to 4pm: conference. Friends Meeting 
House, 6 Mount Street, Manchester M2. 

Or^nised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Voice of Iranian resistance 

Monday March 1, 7.30pm: Poetry evening. Poetry Cafe, 22 Betterton 
Street, Londoi WC2. With Esmail Khoi. 

Oiganised by Exiled Writers Ink: www.exiledwriters.eo.uk. 

Blood on Brown’s hands 

Friday March 5, 8.30am: Picket Iraq inquiry during Brown’s evidence. 
Queen Elizabeth eonfereixe centre. Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
SWl. Organised by Stop the War Coalition: office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Defend Joe Glenton 

Friday March 5, 9.30am: Demonstration, Military Court Centre, Merville 
Barraeks, off Butt Road, Colchester. Organised by Stqr the War Coalition: 
020 780 1 2768; office@stopwar.org.uk 

Long march back 

Saturday March 6 2010,11.30 am: Conference to commemorate end of 
1984-85 miners’ strike. Bridge Hotel, Castle Garth, Neweastle Upon 
Tyne. With Bob Crow, NUM speakers, and David Douglass (author of 
Ghost dancers). With workers’ book fair and evening social. 

Or^nised by David Douglass in conjunction with NUM and IWW, 
with support of Berwick Trades Council and local union branches. 
djdouglass@hotmail.co.uk. 

International Women’s Day 

Sunday March 7, 12 noon: Demonstration in support ofiranian 
women’s struggle, Iranian embassy, 16 Princes Gate, London SW7. 
Or^nisedby Million Women Rise, Organisatioi ofWcmen’s Freedom 
in Iraq, Iranian Youth Committee UK, Solidarity Council with Iranian 
People’s Stmggle, Hands off the People of Iran: www.8mars.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ISRAEL 


Communist 
Party books 


WHICH ROAD? 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a 
revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ From October to August 

Articles by J ack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist oiganisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that 
unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have the 
right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must es¬ 
tablish a fully articulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, social, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipato¬ 
ry extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 


Buy aii 5 books for £20/€30 and save £8.80/€1330 
Deiveiy free within the United Khgdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 



By way of deception 


J ust suppose that Syria or Iran had 
sent a team of assassins on a 
mission to the Netherlands in 
order to kill a senior Israeli army 
officer. Members of the team had, 
in order to allay suspicions, used 
forged British, Irish and American 
passports to carry out this deed. 
Now imagine the reaction 
Clearly this would prove that both 
Syria and Iran are terrorist states. The 
forging of other states’ passports 
would show that they have rx) respect 
for the sovereignty of others or the 
international rule of law. It would 
be necessary to consider sanctions 
against these rogue states and possi¬ 
bly a cruise missile strike against their 
capitals. A state that effectively steals 
the identity of foreign residents who 
live within its borders has breached the 
most basic of diplomatic conventions. 

But, of course, it was not Syria or 
Iran, but Israel, which carried out the 
assassination and in any case it hap¬ 
pened not in Europe, but in an Arab 
country. Theie is therefore no question 
of sanctions, let alone a military strike. 

Fast-forward to British foreign sec¬ 
retary David Miliband, being inter¬ 
viewed last weekend. No, he did not 
want to make a comment. An inquiry 
was underway and he really did not 
wish to engage in hypothetical specu¬ 
lation Could this be the same Miliband 
who supported the war in Iraq and 
sanctions against Iran, both of which 
were based on unproven assertions 
and false hypotheses? Because if 
there is one thing that Miliband, the 
British government’s foremost expo¬ 
nent of torture, understands, it is 
that you do not punish your friends. 


And Israel is certainly a friend, 
even if it sometimes behaves hke an 
unruly teenager. 

With the exception of Miliband, 
there is a unanimity of opinion that 
the operation to murder Mahmoud 
al-Mabhouh, a senior Hamas com¬ 
mander, was carried out by Israel’s 
external intelligence agency, Mos- 
sad, whose motto is ‘By way of de¬ 
ception shalt thou wage war’. The six 
British passports which were forged 
correlate with British citizens living 
in Israel. Whether they knew ofwhat 
was happening and ‘loaned’ their 
passports for the purposes of copy¬ 
ing or are wholly innocent is immate¬ 
rial - the finger is clearly pointed at 
Israel. And, whilst the Palestinian 
Authority has a clear interest in the 
assassination of Hamas operatives, 
it is only Israel that has the capacity 
to carry out such an operation. 

Milibarxi’s prevarications match his 
record over British intelligence collab¬ 
oration with United States torture; of 
course we oppose it, but we are also 
opposed to anything being revealed 
about our collusion in the matter. The 
reality is that Israel has long had agreen 
light to do this type of operation - with 
a rap across the knuckles being the 
only ‘reprisal’ (when its agents make a 
mess of things). 

Mabhouh was, by all accounts, 
heavily involved in the supply and 
delivery of Iranian weaponry to Hamas. 
But the story does not end there. In 
the article, ‘Hamas official: PA deeply 
involved in Mabhouh hit’, Israel’s 
Yediot Aharanot reports that the quis¬ 
ling Palestinian Authority in Ramallah, 
and in particular its chief of security. 


Mohammad Dahlan, were also heavi¬ 
ly involved inproviding logistical sup¬ 
port for the operation.' Anwar Shheihar 
and Ahmad Hasnain, two members of 
the Fatah security forces in Gaza, have 
been deported from Jordan to Dubai 
because of their alleged involvement. 

The operation was clearly well pre¬ 
pared, as a European headquarters in 
Vienna was specially set up to coordi¬ 
nate matters. It has also been reported 
that Nahro Massoud, a member of 
Hamas, has been arrested in Damascus 
in relation to the killing and the fear 
must be that the Hamas leadership is 
also heavily infiltrated.^ 

Of course, as Siim F ein demonstrat¬ 
ed with the revelations in 2003 that 
Alfredo Scappaticci (Steak Knife), head 
of its own counter-intelligence opera¬ 
tion, was himself a British operative, 
none of this is new. Indeed, given the 
covert and secretive ways of the mili¬ 
tary wings of national liberation move¬ 
ments, it is probably inevitable. Even 
the Bolsheviks were rxrt immune to this 
kind of operation 
The enemies of our rulers are expect¬ 
ed to play by the book and respect the 
international conventions ‘we’ have 
drawn up. The west, however, is 
allowed to honour those very same 
conventions in the breach. And 
Israel? Well, it is fully signed up to 
the hypocrisy and double standards 
of western imperialism • 

Tony Greenstein 

Notes 

1. www.ynetnews.com/articles/0,7340,L-38512 
09,00.htiTil. See also http://warincontext.OTg/ 

20 1 0/02/18/the-dahlan-connection; and 
http://gulfnews.com/news/gulf/uae/crime/more- 
surprises-in-al-mabhouh-case-1.585279. 

2. The Guardian February 17. 
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Developing Marxist theory 


The Critiquejornnai is celebrating its 50tii issue. Peter Manson spoke to its editor, Hillel Ticktin 


W hat would you say have 
be en th e ac hi evem ents 
of Critique over its 50 

issues? 

What we set out to do in 1973 was 
to initiate a serious theoretical stucfy 
of the Soviet Union. That had been 
sorely lacking on the left, which had 
not undertaken a thorough exami¬ 
nation based on Soviet experiences 
and material in Russian Not having 
such experience to draw on and 
knowing very little about the detail 
of Soviet life, the left for the most 
part resorted to dogma. 

You mean notions of the USSR as 
some kind of deformed workers’ 
state or an exa mpie of state 
capitaiism? 

Yes, that’s right. And we did succeed 
in breaking down this resistance to 
a more scientific approach and start 
to encourage the left to drop its 
dogmatism. 

Other than that, we undertook to 
develop Marxist theory and apply 
it to current circumstances more 
generally. Obviously one journal 
cannot go very far, but that was our 
aim and 1 think we achieved some 
modest success. 

Our first issue had a print run of 
over 2,500 and it sold out very quick¬ 
ly. We subsequently increased this to 
5,000. During this time we continued 
to focus on the Soviet Union. 

When were you in the USSR 
yourself? 

The early 60s. Although 1 was crit¬ 
ical of the Soviet Union before 1 
went there, 1 was nowhere near as 
critical of it as 1 became. What 1 saw 
was in fact worse than what was be¬ 
ing described by people either on 
the right or left - the great difficul¬ 
ties of everyday life, the atomisa¬ 
tion, the aw fulness of state control 
that went far beyond anything in 
Nazi Germany. 1 was also surprised 
by the extent of anti-Semitism. 

1 didn’t know any Russian before 1 
went to the USSR, but 1 took lessons 
in the language during my period as a 
PhD student in Moscow. 

How has Critique’s role evolved 
over the years? 

Well, we began with the Soviet ques¬ 
tion and gradually changed in the 
direction of a more rounded Marx¬ 
ist journal. Clearly one’s under¬ 
standing of the Soviet Union was a 
key part of that. 

From the beginning. Critique 
organised conferences - the latest is 
this Saturday. Our 1973 conference 
attracted 500 people, with Ernest 
Mandel, Ralph Miliband, myself 
and other speakers. Those events 
certainly had an impact. 

At first we were probably naive. I 
wanted to be non-sectarian arxi em¬ 
brace all the different views on the 
Marxist left. So we had, for example, 
members of the International Social¬ 
ists/Socialist Workers Party, Paul 
Sweezy of Monthly Review and the 
International Marxist Group on the ad¬ 
visory board. Mandel was also on it. 
But this simply did not work. 

The IS wanted Critique to carry 
articles elaborating its state-capitalist 
view of the Soviet Union and was 
unable to see beyond that. There 
was also a problem with the IMG. 
The people on the board were fine, 
but they did not really agree with 
the leaders of their organisation. A 
complication was that the journal 
had been founded by people in the 
Institute of Soviet Studies, but the 
IMG took a different approach. 

It soon became clear that Critique 
had to be independent and even an 


advisory board where representa¬ 
tives of the groups were present was 
a problem. 

But we were certainly on friend¬ 
ly terms. Mandel and I had a debate 
in London - in 1978, I think - that 
went on all day. But people gradu¬ 
ally dropped off the board and its 
nature changed, although Mandel 
remained on it. 

Ho w d o you see Critique 
developing? 

Originally the intention was for it to 
come out twice a year, but for a time 
it was nearer once a year. Now, how¬ 
ever, it is published by Routledge and 
comes out quarterly. 

The journal now has more space 
and we have a policy of publishing 
anything of sufficient quality within 
the Marxist tradition The aim remains 
the same: to develop Marxist theory. 

The features we have published 
around the question of capitalist cri¬ 
sis have been better than most pub¬ 
lished elsewhere. Most of what pass¬ 
es for ‘analysis’ in the media - and 
on the left - has been hopeless. 
There is no real explanation as to 
why crises take place - apart from 
pointing to the bubble, which does 
not explain anything. 

The debate over the theory of cri¬ 
sis does, however, show that it is pos¬ 
sible for there to be a number of dif¬ 
ferent views within Marxism. In one 
sense there are more viewpoints with¬ 
in Marxism than outside it. 

Critique hasalways adopted 
themesfor exploration. In the 
last couple of yearsyou have 
personally become Involved 
In campaigning for a Marxist 
party. Do you think that the 
q uestlonof party mightbe 
a useful theme to explore 
today? 

To do that we would have 
to have writers of suffi¬ 
cient quality. The left is 
in a very poor state and ^ 
is desperately in need of 
theory before a party 
can be formed ... 

...which is in itself 
a question of 
theory. 

As Isay, it is not 
that easy to get 
good people to 
write. We could 
hope for the best 
and accept any- 
thingthatcomes, 
but I would want 
contributions of 
a high enough 
standard, which 
are not always that 
easy to get. So that 
would be a problem. 

However, it might be 
useful to have an issue 
on that question. That 
more or less relates to the 
present situation - that is to 
say, the situation resulting 
from the crisis. It is fairly obvi¬ 
ous that more people will look 
to socialism, but will rx)t know 
how to get it. The attitude to¬ 
wards capitalism has clearly 
changed. We knew it does 
not work, but the present 
crisis has made that more 
obvious to many people, 
including those who are 
suffering badly as a result 

One would therefore ex¬ 
pect a demand for change 
and so, yes, that puts the 
question of party on the 
a^nda. That is linked to 


the question of crisis - a long-term 
one, not merely cyclical, and one that 
will develop more arximorepowerlully. 

As for themes more generally, 
the crisis will no doubt be an on¬ 
going one. We have one theme per 
year and the current one is ‘Marx¬ 
ism and freedom of expression’, 
coinciding with our 50th issue. In 
2011 we are planning to revisit 
the question of Stalinism - it just 
so happens that it will be 50 
years since Khrushchev or¬ 
dered the removal of Stalin’s 
body from the mausoleum 
in Red Square. 

I was actually in Moscow 
in 1961 - the university 
department where I was > 
based was opposite Red 
Square and the event 
created a tremendous stir 
at the time. I went there 
during the session of the 22nd 
Congress when Khrushchev 
made his speech and a whole 
lot of people had come to Red 
Square. They were milling 
around and actually speaking 
to each other about politics, 
which was quite different from 
anything that had 
happened for 
more 


than 40 years. 

1961 was undoubtedly an impor¬ 
tant moment, and so we in Critique 
are using the opportunity of the 
anniversary to look back at the whole 
question of Stalinism. This is partic¬ 
ularly pertinent, since there has been 
something of a revival of Stalinist 
nostalgia 



in Russia. 

Which says a lot about the failure 
of the International movementfor 
socialism. 

Yes. Hopes in both the martet and for 
a better society have been dashed. 
But a residual yearning for a socialist 
future remains. These are some of the 
issues we will be discussing at our 
February 27 conference • 

Rememberingthe past, 
rethinkingthefuture 

Saturday February 27,12 
noon to 5pm: Critique 
seminar, London School of 
Economics, room B212, 
second floor, Columbia 
House, comer of Aldwych 
and Houghton Street, 
London WCl. 

Speakers: Hillel licktin, 
Mick Cox. Followed by 
celebration of 50th issue. 
Organised by Critique: 
critique.joumal@yahoo.co.uk. 
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REVIEW 


In defence of Leon IMsky 

Hillel Ticktin demolishes Robert Serviee’s mueh hyped Trotsky: a biography (Harvard University Press, 2009, 
pp600, £25) 



Perpetuating anti-communist myths 


B ob Service’s book on Leon 
Trotsky has been very widely 
reviewed by left and right. 
Perhaps one of the best reviews is 
by Paul Le Blanc (‘Second assassina¬ 
tion of Trotsky’ Links - International 
Journal of Socialist Renewal', http^/ 
links.org.au/node/1440). He makes 
most of the points necessary in any 
competent overview: that the book 
has a scholarly apparatus, with many 
points that are useful and some that 
are new; that there is an element of 
sloppiness in a number of the asser¬ 
tions; and that Service appears to be 
driven by a political agenda, which is 
not dissimilar to that of the research 
institution where he did much of his 
work for this volume - the Hoover In¬ 
stitution, known for the rightwing 
views of its scholars. 

Le Blanc deals with some of the 
assertions made over the radio and 
television: that this is the first full- 
scale biography of Trotsky, not writ¬ 
ten by a Trotskyist. That the Russian, 
Volkoganov, had written a critical bi¬ 
ography some 10 years ago is well 
known, but Service excludes Russians 
in his written claim to authorship, 
though not when interviewed on Ra¬ 
dio 4 in the UK. It is obvious nonsense 
and Le Blanc quotes the examples of 
Payne, Segal and Carmichael. 

The book flows easily and keeps 
the attention of the reader. The rea¬ 
sons, however, are only partly to his 
credit. Trotsky: a biography is super¬ 
ficial. It hasascholarlyform,butis rx)t 
scholarly, whatever else it might be. 
Service makes assertion after asser¬ 
tion as to Trotsky’s motivations, Trot¬ 
sky’s character; Trotsky’s originality, 
his intellectual competence (not 
to speak of his ability as a lover) 
- all without sufficient reference 
or argumentation. 

His fundamental thesis is stated 
at the beginning - that Trotsky be¬ 
longs, along with Hitler and Stalin, 
among the great killers of all time. 
Trotsky, Service asserts, was a vio¬ 
lent man. Secondly, he asserts that 
Trotsky made a career out of politics, 
but was a poseur, and an arrogant, 
cold, would-be leader. 

His own description of Trotsky’s 
history fails to support these theses. 
He shows how Trotsky turned down 
Lenin’s offer to be prime minister, 
and various other prominent roles, 
and only reluctantly became the 
commissar for war. However, the 
one section of the book which is 
without the constant snide remark 
and which breaks with the popular 
Stalinist portrayal of Trotsky, as 
playing no role, is the section on the 
civil war, where Service makes clear 
in some detail that Trotsky built up 
the Red Army and was pivotal in its 
eventual victory. He makes even 
clearer Trotsky’s bravery and his 
military prowess, citing his impor¬ 
tance to the defence of Petrograd. 

Terrorism 

However, he argues that Trotsky 
was part of Bolshevik brutality and 
terrorism. He points to the fact that 
Trotsky did not countermand Sta¬ 
lin’s arbitrary executions in Petro¬ 
grad. Given the bad blood between 
them, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that Stalin might have diso¬ 
beyed, as he had before, and so 
caused a crucial breach at a time 
when the Bolshevik situation was 
desperate. While this is only sup¬ 
position, we cannot lay Stalin’s 
actions at Trotsky’s feet quite so 


simply. More serious is Service’s use 
of Trotsky’s defence of terrorism in 
Terrorism or communism. 

Any scholar reading Trotsky’s 
chapter on terror in that book can rec¬ 
ognise that the use of the word ‘ter¬ 
ror’ is not the same as its use today, 
referring to such terrorist groups as 
the IRA or al Qa’eda. In the introduc¬ 
tion to that book, Trotsky explicitly 
condemns terror of the latter kind. He 
had done so much earlier, referring to 
anarchist groups. Trotsky is using 
‘terror’, in the relevant chaptep in the 
sense of the Russian word ushas, 
which refers to fear and horror in the 
first instance. He is arguing that dur¬ 
ing a period of war, particularly a bru¬ 
tal civil war, fear is a necessary com¬ 
ponent. He is also saying that since 
war is war, people are killed and exe¬ 
cuted, particularly when the regime 
itself is at stake, and that the whites 
were particularly brutal themselves. 

This cannot be gainsaid. Seventy 
thousand Jews, alone, were killed in 
pogroms instigated by the whites. 
White terror after the Paris Commune, 
and after 1905 showed what the alter¬ 
native was. Since then we have wit¬ 
nessed the extreme brutality of the right 
and the extreme right in many instanc¬ 
es - of which, in the post-war pieriod, 
Greece, Argentina, Chile and, in the 
case of the British empire, Kenya are 
good instances. The brutality of the 
right does rx)t justify the left doing the 


same and one may hope that it will 
never happen again. That does not deal 
with the question, however. 

The question that Trotsky posed 
was whether a war can be conducted 
as a sociaUst war, in which enthusiasm 
replaces hierarchy, and fear and per¬ 
suasion takes the place of imprison¬ 
ment and execution. To ask the ques¬ 
tion is to get the answer. Within 
capitalism, war is war and socialists 
can only modify its nature to a very 
limited degree. At that time. World 
War I was conducted under the tried 
and tested rules, which involved 
shooting deserters, instilling fear into 
subordinates and into the enemy. 
Trotsky accepted these rules as the 
only ones hkely to be successful. No- 
one calls this terrorism, though later 
generations might well do so. 

In short. Bob Service has regurgi¬ 
tated the standard critique of Trotsky, 
which he has every right to do, but 
without the necessary scholarly dis¬ 
cussion of the issue. Whatever one 
thinks of the issue itself. Service has 
totally failed to substantiate his argu¬ 
ment that Trotsky was in the same 
league as Stalin and Hitler. Trotsky 
did not directly or indirectly order the 
kilhng of masses of people, although 
he did sanction executions arxi impris¬ 
onment. Had he or the Bolsheviks 
been of that mind, they would have 
lost the civil war itself. 

Historical periods when millions 


were killed, as under Stalin, were rx)t 
irxiucedjustby one mad man, how¬ 
ever brutal and powerful, but by the 
instability and irrationality of the sys¬ 
tem itself Seven million died in the civil 
war, but one cannot attribute any sub¬ 
stantial number to Trotsky himself, 
though one can point out that with¬ 
out external intervention a fraction of 
that number would have died 

The Bolsheviks won the civil war, 
to a considerable extent due to Trot¬ 
sky’s conduct of it, but the destruc¬ 
tion, the massive loss of revolution¬ 
ary personnel, combined with the 
exhaustion and inevitable disillusion¬ 
ment, effectively provided the basis 
of the subsequent Stalinist counter¬ 
revolution. The first stages of moving 
to socialism will always bedifficult, but 
the conduct of a war using capitalist 
forms of hierarchy both for the army 
and for the population, in war commu¬ 
nism, could only demoralise thepop)- 
ulation. This is why the left opposi¬ 
tions of the time - the military and 
workers ’ oppositiais - were so militant 
in demanding change. 

Ever since the issue has remained 
opjerL It is hard to see that Lenin and 
Trotsky were wrong in that the alter¬ 
native would have been a repetition 
of the Paris Commune with its attend¬ 
ant horrific destruction by the right 
They took a chance and changed the 
world. The success of the Russian 
Revolution, with aU its defects, altered 


the world forever, and it entered a 
long-drawn-out and bloody transition 
process. Service, of course, cannot 
see this, as his book is a pedestrian 
plod, bereft of ideas, but replete with 
snide remarks. 

Intellectual 

At one level, this book is Hamlet with¬ 
out the prince. It tries to go through 
Trotsky’s life on a number of planes, 
most particularly his personal life. 
There is even a chapiter on his sexual 
affairs, includinga intimatequotefrom 
a letter from Trotsky to his wife on that 
subject. As with every other aspiect of 
Trotsky, Service discovers him to be 
self-centred in love too. While this 
might be salacious and draw people 
to read the book, it is irrelevant to 
understanding the man. 

This is partly because Trotsky was 
above all an intellectual, who made 
crucial contributions to Marxism and 
to thought in general; partly also be¬ 
cause Trotsky became the living em¬ 
bodiment of the Russian Revolution 
itself Yet if Trotsky argued this or that 
or undertook a particular action. Serv¬ 
ice always manages to find an obnox¬ 
ious interpret at io a If he had done the 
reverse and always cast Trotsky’s 
actions in a pxisitive light, he could be 
accused ofbeing an acolyte or a hag- 
iographer. The point is that any schol¬ 
ar worth his salt would look at all sides 
and interpretations in order to consid¬ 
er reality. Clearly, howevei; that is rx)t 
the purpose of the book. 

In this connection. Service discov¬ 
ers that Trotsky was not an intellec¬ 
tual - or at least he was not in the least 
original and so there is no need to dis¬ 
cuss his ideas, as there are none to 
discuss. If Service were himself abet¬ 
ter educated intellectual, there could 
be debate, but he quite evidently un¬ 
derstands as much about Marxism as 
Winston Churchill orCount Bismarck 
Marxism is not easy to grasp, particu¬ 
larly at the present time, and for some¬ 
one who rejects the whole theory it is 
probably impossible to understand its 
analytical power. It follows that such 
a person could not appreciate the 
development of Marxist thought. 
Unfortunately Service tries to tackle 
the issue by talking of Trotsky, phi¬ 
losophy and Sidney Hook, and of 
James Burnham and Max Shachtman, 
without giving the substance of the 
debate, or apparently being aware that 
Trotsky had written on Marxist phi¬ 
losophy a number of times in his life 
prior to this affair. 

However, Marxism is above all a 
mode of political-economic analysis, 
used as a means of urxierstanding the 
world, the better to change it. In this 
light, Trotsky’s contributions were 
seminal. Amazingly, Service reduces 
the concept arxi theory of permanent 
revolution to the simplistic idea that 
the workers would take power in Rus¬ 
sia. In fact, Marx had argued, after 
1848, that the revolution became per¬ 
manent only when the working class 
took power. The working class, as 
Marx put it, were in capitalism but rx)t 
of capitalism. (One should note that 
Marx and Trotsky are talking about 
the collectivity, the class, and not the 
individual workers.) As a result, there 
is a permanent and persistent force 
destabilising the society, the result of 
which might lead to different kinds of 
upheavals and to different classes 
trying to take power, but only when 
the working class takes power does 
the society stabilise itself. This is ar¬ 
guing both that the pohtical ecorxjm- 
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ic structure of the society is leading 
to revolution and that the working 
class is demanding revolution. 

Trotsky took this concept and ap¬ 
plied it to a part of the world subject 
to capitalism but without the political 
forms of capitalism and argued that 
there was no longer a possibility that 
there be any other successful up¬ 
heavals, or attempts at revolution, 
other than those of the working class. 
The bourgeoisie were no longer pre¬ 
pared to fight for their own demands. 
Marx and Engels had got halfway 
there when they spoke of the German 
bour^oisie no longer having a stom¬ 
ach for a fight The bourgeoisie were 
afraid that they would let loose the 
tiger of soeialist revolution and con¬ 
sequently they preferred to keep what 
privileges they had. 

At one level, the background of the 
personnel who took power in the 
name of the working class was irrele¬ 
vant (ie, they could be soldiers, or of 
peasant extraction), as long as they 
acted in the interests of the class. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in the English Revolution the 
class origin of the individuals in the 
Long Parliament was irrelevant to the 
class forces that they represented. 
Trotsky was right against Lenin’s 
conception before 1917, because Len¬ 
in underestimated the necessary cow¬ 
ardice of the bourgeoisie and the 
short-termism of the peasantry. Trot¬ 
sky’s understanding undercut the is¬ 
sues, because permanent revolution 
was not an empiricist notion, but an 
inherent drive built into the structure 
of capitalism, which Trotsky had har¬ 
nessed to the concept of a declining 
capitalism. The latter was something 
Lenin made his own, though only by 
1917. It was, therefore, not surprising 
that Lenin agreedwithTrotsl^ against 
his earlier self 

Permanent revolution applies to the 
period after 1917-22, in that Trotsky 
makes two important theoretieal inno¬ 
vations. He argues that the social 
democratic betrayal of 1918-19 opened 
up a new period of transition between 
capitalism and socialism. He compares 
the present to the times ofMaehiavel- 
li. Secondly, he argues that there had 
been a counterrevolution in the Sovi¬ 
et Union under Stalin, with a new so¬ 
cial group taking power. Underlying 
it all, the dynamic of a new society 
pushing its way forward through the 
medium of the working class remains. 
The rejection of the exploited goes 
underground when it cannot express 
itself openly, and finds new ways of 
undermining the system. We are there¬ 
fore living in a period of ever-present 
revolution, the world over. For Trot¬ 
sky the revolution had to be systemic 
and therefore global - he was arguing 
that the revolution in permanence was 
itself global. 

Others have pointed to Trotsky’s 
conception of fascism as an important 
contribution to the understanding of 
the phenomenon. It is obvious that he 
was right to demand a united front - 
unlike the Stalinists, who actually 
united with Nazis in governing more 
than one German local state. His the¬ 
ory of fascism was directly contrary 
to that of Stalinism, which saw fas¬ 
cism/Nazism as the rule of the bour¬ 
geoisie by force. Instead he pointed 
out that it was the rule of the petty 
bourgeoisie - which the ruling class 
accepted for a time, though they did 
not like it. (The lives of two prominent 
German capitalists, Thyssen and 
Krupp, supports this thesis. Thyssen 
supported Hitler, but opposed his 
policies and escaped from Nazi Ger¬ 
many, only to end up in a concentra¬ 
tion camp. Krupp opposed Hitler un¬ 
til he came to power.) 

Trotsky’s discussion of fascism is 
immediately relevant today, in that it 
makes clear that without Stalinism and 
a classic petty bourgeoisie it cannot 
repeat itself Authoritarianism is an¬ 
other matter. The theory also points 
to the irrationalism of a capitalism in 
transition and in decline. This is fun¬ 


damental to any understanding of the 
epoch as a whole. Trotsky developed 
a particular understanding of eapital- 
ism and connected it with a theory of 
long waves. I have discussed this in 
my book on Trotsky’s ideas, but Serv¬ 
ice has no inkling of any of it 

Loser? 

It is curious that Bob Service should 
stoop to character assassination of 
the most trivial kind. He raises ques¬ 
tions of morality in relation to Trot¬ 
sky’s relationship to his own family 
members. Thus he asks what kind of 
man would desert his wife and chil¬ 
dren in Siberia in order to escape, and 
then find another partner. He brings 
in the question of his Jewishness, his 
relationship to his father, etc - all of 
which are merely raised, leaving the 
reader wondering. 

The problem here is that neither he 
nor we actually know much about 
these issues. If Trotsky’s father was 
a revolutionary and taught his son 
how to organise, theorise or live un¬ 
derground, it would be important, but 
there is no evidence of anything of 
that kind. We are told that Trotsky 
played down his father’s social posi¬ 
tion. The introduetion of simplistic 
psychology into historical narrative is 
always unfortunate, but Service in¬ 
sists on discovering Trotsky person¬ 
al faults, arrogance, stubborn belief in 
his own opinion, etc, as if they are 
undoubted, continuous and neces¬ 
sary traits of the character. 

If Trotsky really was that arro^nt 
it would have quickly ensured the 
defeat of the Red Army. What is ar¬ 
rogance? He was genuinely the 
most intellectually and organisa¬ 
tionally capable of the Bolshevik 
leaders - Service makes this clear. 
Trotsky might well have been con¬ 
temptuous of those with inflated 
opinions of themselves. Without a 
thorough study of his personality by 
soeiologists and psychologists, it is 
pointless making such a remark, un¬ 
less the author is intent on a process 
of systematic denigration. 

It is a charaeteristic of bourgeois 
scholars that they see the left-right 
struggle in the 20s in terms of a direct 
fight, no holds barred, between Stalin 
and Trotsky. Service tries to argue 
that Trotsky was no pohtician and so 
was an inevitable loser. In fact, Trot¬ 
sky yielded without any real fight. He 
was headof the army, he had the back¬ 
ing of Lenin and the Komsomol sup¬ 
ported him. The genuine old Bolshe¬ 
viks supported him. He could have 
taken power without much trouble. 
However, he argued that it had to be 
done democratically through the par¬ 
ty and he lost in that arena. Since we 
know that the voting was falsified, and 
in any case Stalin had specially 
opened the party to a wide range of 
people, with little understanding of 
the issues, this made no sense. 

Trotsky did not lose in any kind of 
battle: he never fought. He conscious¬ 
ly decided that he should not take 
power in the circumstances. He justi¬ 
fied it with the argument that Stalin 
was made, in what he beeame, by 
those who selected him, and he, Trot¬ 
sky, would have been the same. So, 
when offered power by Antonov Ov¬ 
seenko, chief commissar of the army, 
he rejected it. This issue is very poor¬ 
ly diseussed by all scholars, to be fair 
to Service. However, he takes it up as 
proof that Trotsky was nota politician. 

In American business parlance, part 
of present-day slang used by histori¬ 
ans, Trotsky was a loser. But that is 
not how Trotsky or any Marxist 
would look at it. Trotsky did not want 
power for its own sake: he was a sol¬ 
dier of the revolution and, if it meant 
that he had to fight as part of an op¬ 
position to maintain the revolution, 
thatis whathad to be done. He aecept- 
ed his fate. So much for arrogance. 

In my view, with the hindsight of 
history, Trotsky was wrong. He ought 
to have taken power. Service, likeTrot- 


sky himself, thinks he would have 
been another Stalin, but that is impos¬ 
sible, if one understands the dynamic 
of the Soviet Union of the time. With 
the support that he had, Trotsky 
would have been able to maintain 
power for a sufficient time to alter the 
nature of the regime away from what 
it was beeoming. If Trotsky had talsn 
power, Nazism would not have 
succeeded, there would have been 
no world war, the pur^s would not 
have taken place, and it is possible 
that there would have been a revo¬ 
lution or a series of revolutions in 
Europe and Asia. 

Even if no other revolutioi would 
have succeeded, and Trotsky would 
havediedas Soviet ruler in 1953, world 
history would have been very differ¬ 
ent and almost certainly more ad¬ 
vanced than at present. However, no- 
one could have imagined the utter 
barbarism to which the world was 
subjected from then onwards. It was 
the direct consequence of the Russian 
Revolution and its subsequent coun¬ 
terrevolution under Stalin. Trotsky 
clearly hoped that the Soviet left and 
the Soviet working class would take 
power and dismiss Stalia 

Unfortunately, Trotsky was notsiif- 
ficiently arrogant in understanding 
that he had become the personifica¬ 
tion of the Russian Revolution itself 
and his dismissal symbolised the end 
of the revolution, tut in the most ob¬ 
jectively and subjectively debased 
and confusing way possible. The 
Soviet Union under Stalin was neither 
sociaUst nor capitalist, nor yet a tran¬ 
sition to soeialism. As a result, it was 
unviable, but like Frankenstein’s mon¬ 
ster it had no parent and no future. Its 
rulers behaved like mad people, 
caught in a mass of twisted tape in 
which they became ever more en¬ 
meshed. Cutting through the tapie - 
short euts, in other wcrds - were coi- 
stantly being tried and invariably 
made things worse. 

Dogma 

Trotsky did not expect the USSR to 
last so long nor that it would come 
to an end so easily, so messily and 
so unsuccessfully. He did say that 
it could not last in its Stalinist form. 
He did not understand the nature 
of the Soviet Union that came into 
being in the 30s, but then nobody 
did or probably could have done 
so. He was always behind the curve 
of its degeneration. That, again, is 
understandable, in that he was an 
optimist, like all revolutionaries. 
Service tries to make these points 
but he gets lost in his own need to 
run Trotsky down. 

It is unfortunate that some in the 
Trotskyist movement have taken his 
words as dogma. Trotsky was not 
himself dogmatic, for he is not clear 
whether the USSR was planned, says 
that the nature of the USSR is unde¬ 
termined, and concedes that a social 
as well as a political revolution is re¬ 
quired. Trotsky himself should not be 
lumbered with the simple formula that 
planning plus nationalisation makes 
for a workers’ state, which has then 
to be critically defended. Service, 
however, appears as an upside-down 
dogmatic Trotskyist, as he tries to 
portray Trotsky as simply insisting on 
the concept of a workers’ state, and 
always wanting to defend the USSR. 

Trotsky’s initial analysis of Stalin¬ 
ism has stood the test of time - as the 
seizure of power by the social layer 
controlling the bureaueracy. That 
gave them coitrol of the surplus prod¬ 
uct. Marx, of course, talkedof the form 
of the extraction of the surplus prod¬ 
uct being crucial. Trotsky was point¬ 
ing to it, but he did not go any further. 
Once he lost his historic role, he was 
no longer in touch with history itself, 
and his pronouncements reflected 
that fact Service, however, misunder¬ 
stands Trotsky’s analysis and tries to 
argue that he adopted a Menshevik 
analysis of the USSR, in order toe laim 


that he was unoriginal. This is simply 
not true. The standard Menshevik 
interpretation of the USSR was that it 
was state capitalist The Mensheviks 
could not adopt Trotsky’s position, as 
that would have meant they were 
wrong not to have supported the 
October revolution. 

Robert Service, James D White, Ian 
Thatcher, Geoffrey Swain and various 
others over time have accused Trot¬ 
sky of condemning socialism in one 
country, while praetising it. The su- 
perficiaUty of such statements makes 
one wonder whether it is worth argu¬ 
ing the contrary case. Stalinists, of 
which Service is not one, have always 
argued that Lenin wanted to build 
socialism in the Soviet Union. How¬ 
ever, there is no evidenee of this, ex- 
eept such as Stalin forged or misinter¬ 
preted. The very act of taking power 
in one part of the world (the Soviet 
Union was not one country) did im¬ 
ply that the Bolsheviks were estab¬ 
lishing abase, and Kke all bases it had 
to bebuiltup, fortified, made liveable, 
etc. Treaties had to be entered into. 
That has nothing to do with socialism. 
In so far as such a base was helping 
the establishment of socialism over 
the world, even if it got wiped out 
and was rebuilt, one could talk in 
loose terms of building socialism. 
That is not the same thing as say¬ 
ing that socialism was being estab¬ 
lished in the USSR. 

It is ridiculous to argue that the act 
of rebuilding the ruined Soviet Un¬ 
ion in itself constituted a process of 
building socialism. Obviously the 
Bolsheviks could not rebuild it as a 
simple capitalist country either, and 
that was the tra^dy, which facilitat¬ 
ed Stalin’s rise to p»wer and Stalin¬ 
ism. It is worth noting that Trotsky 
explicitly criticised Preobrazhensky, 
the economic theorist of the left op¬ 
position and his close ally until he 
capitulated, for wobbling somewhat 
towards the coneept of socialism in 
one country. Preobrazhensky repu¬ 
diated this, showing the technical 
impossibility of economic recon- 
structioi without aid Trotsky, how¬ 
ever, was criticising the new eeonom- 
ics, but he could just as well have 
made the remarks of Preobrazhen¬ 
sky’s fantasy of a Soviet Union 
which is successful alone but then 
reaches the limits of soeialism in one 
country and takes on the world. 

It is not surprising that those who 
do not understand Marxism also do 
not understand the meaning of social¬ 
ism itself Since both capitalism and 
socialism are global systems, only a 
global change is possible. It ean be¬ 
gin anywhere, but it cannot sustain 
itself in any part of the world until 
soeialism has established itself as an 
historically superior social system. 

A superficial historian or writer will 
take words used at face value, with¬ 
out comparing them to conflicting 
statements, often made at the same 
time. This, indeed, is a major fault of 
this book, in that Service does not look 
for more than one source when using 
controversial quotes, and he does not 
try to dig deeper than that quote. As 
we know, individuals can say any 
number of things, or act in a series of 
ways, but it is the job of the historian 
to determine what idea or form of ae- 
tion lies at the core of their operation 
or their being, or if there is none. 

Hindsight 

Trotsky saved Victor Chernov from 
the erowdin July 1917, but Service 
teUs us that he only did it to avoid the 
leftbeingvictimised, and implicitly not 
because he was a decent human be¬ 
ing. How does he know that? Could 
Trotsky really have been so calculat¬ 
ing; and for that matter so convine- 
ing at the time, without including some 
common humanity in his speech? 

There is almost no paragraph 
devoid of an undocumented snide 
remark, reflecting the author’s sus¬ 
tained anti-Trotsky animus. This book 


probably is unique in produeing more 
personal critieisms of Trotsky than 
any other. Few of them make much 
sense, however. As indicated above, 
we are told that Trotsky decided on 
the career of a politician. Today when 
the word ‘politician’ conjures up im¬ 
ages of corruption, betrayal of princi¬ 
ples, men and women with views for 
all seasons, etc, it is an insult. How¬ 
ever, no Marxist would ever see their 
devotion to the cause as a career. Pol¬ 
iticians do have careers, but it is not a 
career to he a professional revolution¬ 
ary, which condemns you to a hfe of 
perpetual begging, uncertainty and 
permanent insecurity Clearly from the 
Service perspective Trotsky was an 
unsuccessful politician in that he lost 
to Stalia He was a loser. 

Service goes through the years of 
opposition to Stalin, but he does not 
seem to understand the nature of 
that opposition. He sees it as some 
form of semi-democratic debate. He 
does not ask why Trotsky bothered 
with it, sinee it was so much of a 
charade. If Trotsky took to reading 
books during meetings, why did he 
attend the meetings? Clearly Trot¬ 
sky hoped that if he hung on, things 
would change for the better. He may 
have hoped against hope. The dis¬ 
cussions among the left opposition 
of the time, in the secrecy of private 
walks or perhaps at home do not ex¬ 
ist, but we do know that some at 
least were less optimistic and saw 
that the October revolution had suf¬ 
fered a defeat which, together with 
the betrayal of the social democrats, 
had opened up decades before so¬ 
cialism could advance again. Trot¬ 
sky could not have been unaware 
of this viewpoint 

With hindsight we know that the 
situation was more critical for civilisa¬ 
tion than anybody could have imag¬ 
ined, but no-one could have foreseen 
the future terrors of Stalinism and 
Nazism. The only criticism one could 
make of Trotsky is that he was not 
sufficiently ‘arrogant’. He was the 
embodiment of the October revolution 
- not just as an historical figure, but 
as a living human being who had in¬ 
ternalised its experience and aequired 
the necessary understanding - some 
might say wisdom - that went with it. 
He was honest and sincere through 
and through, and could never have 
been bought off, as Stalin was. 

He ought to have trusted himself to 
have taken on the responsibilities 
thrown at him, first by Lenin as prime 
minister and the n again by Le nin in his 
‘testament’, or shortly before he died. 
The problem of the revolution was 
that there wasno-onetocompare with 
Lenin and Trotsky intellectually, or¬ 
ganisationally and in all-round capa¬ 
bility, so that Trotsky had no-one else 
to force his hand, once Lenin was 
dead. He underestimated Stalin and 
Stalinism, thinking that Bukharin and 
the bourgeoisie were the main enemy. 
While the ultimate opponent was the 
bourgeoisie, he turned out to be 
wrong about Bukharin as the primary 
opponent, partly beeause of Stalin 
himself, whose social base formed 
very quickly. 

Trotsky sacrificed his life, all his 
manifold talents and abilities, to the 
cause of humanity. He made mistakes 
and misjudgements, as everyone 
must do, but humanity had made a 
giant leap forward at the time of the 
revolution. Even though we have 
been partially thrown back, the poten¬ 
tial remains and eapitalism continues 
to be fatally injured 

Revolutionaries are made; they are 
not bom. Trotsky and Lenin acquired 
their understanding and their ability 
to help the revolutionary tide through 
involvement in the working class 
movement. Equally, when the tide 
moves out, the old leaders are left 
adrift, and they must necessarily lose 
some of their old surefootedness. But 
only a misanthrope will charge them 
with this or that misstep • 
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THE LEFT 

Bureaucratic centralism 
and ineffectiveness 

The split of the John Rees-Lindsey German Left Platform from the Soeialist Workers Party has generated a 
small round of diseussion on the party question in the left blogosphere, writes Mike Macnair. But what is 
missing is a reeognition of the need for Marxist unity 


T he Left Platform split, amidst 
complaints of a new restrict¬ 
iveness in the Socialist Workers 
Party’s regime and a sectarian turn, 
is not that important in itself: a small 
number of comrades have taken a 
step away from partyism towards 
‘movementism’. Rees and German 
can hardly be re^rded as principled 
actors in this affair, and their claim 
that the SWP’s bureaucratic central¬ 
ist regime has dramatically and qual¬ 
itatively changed for the worse is 
obvious rubbish. 

But even if the Left Platform split is 
unimportant, the question it poses is 
this. The SWP way of doing things is 
mirrored in rather less grotesque 
forms in the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales and in more grotesque 
forms in many smallerleft groups. The 
recert substantial split in the Interna¬ 
tional Marxist Tendency' arxl in re¬ 
cent years and on a smaller scale splits 
in Workers Power (Permanent Revo¬ 
lution) andthe Alliaixe for Workers’ 
Liberty (the Commune) provide exam¬ 
ples from a very long and lamentable 
history. Is there an alternative to this 
way of doing things? 

SWP and split 

The basic bureaucratic centralist in¬ 
stitutional forms of the SWP regime - 
ie, the central appointment of district 
organisers, the secret character of in¬ 
ternal discussion and the ban on ‘p)er- 
manent factions’ and ‘factionalising’ 
outside the pre-conference period - 
were adopted by the International 
Socialists-SWP underTony Cliff in the 
1970s. They were copied from the US 
Socialist Workers Party and the ideas 
of James P Cannon, and justified on 
the basis of‘Bolshevisation’. 

Their adqrtion marked the end of a 
period of splits in the SWP which had 
given birth to Workers Fight (now 
AWL), Workers Power, the Revolu¬ 
tionary Communist Group (aka Fight 
Racism Fight Imperialism), the short¬ 
lived Workers League (later Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Alliance) and others. 
The new regime prevented big splits 
by pre-emptive expulsion of dissent¬ 
ers as soon as they attempted to 
contact other peqrle or spread their 
ideas. In effect, the latest split is a 
merely the latest operation by the 
SWP Kremlin (central committee) to 
cut off debate before it really gets 
going, through provocations, to 
which the Left Platform have re¬ 
sponded by walking out. 

The culture which naturally goes 
along with these institutional forms 
is one of hiding differences in the 
central leadership from the member¬ 
ship, secrecy more ^nerally, degra¬ 
dation of the education and political 
culture of the ranks (sirx;e education 
means developing the ability to make 
your own informed decisions), a top- 
down organisational approach, arro¬ 
gance of the full-timers and perma¬ 
nent leaders and bullying of other 
members, a tendency to marginalise 
dissent by ad homnem smears on the 
dissentients, and, as a result, a grow¬ 
ing dominance of a group-think 
which diverges further and further 
from engagement with reality. 

In the external world the result ofthe 


political degradation of internal life 
and education is that the organisa¬ 
tion’s existence and ‘leading role’ be¬ 
comes its only real purpose: to be at¬ 
tained by bureaucratic top-down 
control of fronts and by bureaucratic 
alliances inwhich ‘the party can pose 
as ‘the left’ for internal consumption 
without actually fighting for any cal¬ 
crete political positions. The resulting 
control-freakery inevitably produces 
a gradual growth of cynicism, demor¬ 
alisation and demobilisation among 
everyone involved who is not either 
an SWP member or employed as a 
trade union or party full-timer. 

Rees arxl German were slightlyjun- 
ior to the original creators of the 
SWP’s institutional forms and politi¬ 
cal culture, but they were full partici¬ 
pants in its operation, and the Re¬ 
spect debacle - which centred on the 
personal role of John Rees - was in a 
sense the moment at which the unreal 
group-think came up against reality 
and its unreality was exposed. 

A minority went over to George 
Galloway. The majority of the SWP, 
including the Left Platform, preferred 
tooling to the group-think idealisation 
of the role of their own organisation 
and its history. They could not deny 
that the outcome of Respect was a 
defeat for their project, but the only 
explanation they offered was Alex 
Callinicos’s obviously false group- 
think idea that it represented a shift 
to the right by George Galloway - al¬ 
legedly part of the same process as 
Bertinotti dragging Rifondazione 
Comunista into the Unione govern¬ 
ment coalition initaly. Not even SWP 
members could wholly self-deceive to 
the extent of buying this as an expla¬ 
nation, and John Rees was the obvi¬ 
ous scapegoat for the defeat. Since 
then, as Peter Manson explained in 
last week’s papei; Rees and his sup¬ 
porters have been looking for a more 
or less dignified way out of the SWP.^ 

Blogosphere 

SWPers who have intervened in the 
blogosphere discussion argue that 
the negative aspects of the internal 
regime of the SWP have been over¬ 
stated, Rees and German got what 
they deserved and so on. This is triv¬ 
ial. More importantly, they are driven 
to some extent to recognise the neg¬ 
atives. And they certainly recognise 
them in other gpoups. But they argue 
that we just have to put up with them 
- either as unfortunate consequenc¬ 
es of objective dynamics, or as nega¬ 
tive side-effects of the necessities of 
effective organisation. 

At its most brutal this idea is ex¬ 
pressed in Mark P’s c omment on Louis 
Proyect’s blog: "... A problem with 
your line of argument, Louis, is that 
there has been no shortage of at¬ 
tempts to build socialist groups with 
less ‘centralist’ structures, including 
those that reject democratic central¬ 
ism and those that keep the language 
but do regularly publish their internal 
debates. I am unaware of any of these 
groups being notably more success¬ 
ful in growing than, say, the British 
SWP. It’s the ISO rather than Solidar¬ 
ity which has grown over the last dec¬ 
ade.”^ Or, put another way (as I have 


heard it said by SWPers), ‘You can 
criticise our organisational methods 
when you’re as big as we are.’ 

On the other hand, the SWP’s crit¬ 
ics have in common the belief that the 
character of the SWP regime and the 
endless splits flow from sectarianism. 
(We in CPGB share this view, but our 
interpretation of what sectarianism 
means is so different from the mod¬ 
em, standard leftwing interpretation 
of the word that the point needs to 
be flagged here before substantive 
discussion.) 

The SWP’s critics also commonly 
reject the idea of the ‘Leninist van- 

Collective 
decision-making 
for collective 
action long 
antedates the 
'Leninist combat 
party' form 

guard party’ in favour of something 
both politically broader and organi¬ 
sationally looser: an attempt to or¬ 
ganise the whole of the left, not 
merely the whole of the Marxist left, 
or the whole of the workers’ move¬ 
ment (but without the pro-capitalist 
right wing of that movement, which 
is assumed to be somehow outside 
it). And an attempt to do so on the 
basis of ‘network’ and less central¬ 
ist forms of organisatioa 

The problem of this view is that 
what it leads to - under the conditions 
which have prevailed since the fall of 
the Soviet Union - is the abandonment 
of anything but unorganised com¬ 
mentary from the standpoint of Marx¬ 
ism. Because it insists on broad unity 
as a panacea for Marxist disunity and 
the bureaucratic mle in the groups, it 
refuses to confront the actual strate¬ 
gic political differences in the broad, 
mass workers’ movement about the 
state, nationalism and political democ¬ 
racy. The result is the drag to the right 

- like Rifondazione. 

If comrades were to look their line 
squarely in the face, it implies the 
policy of the Communist Party of 
the USA of promoting the ‘left’ in the 
US Democratic Party and promoting 
the Democrats against the Republi¬ 
cans; and in Britain, it implies an un¬ 
organised ‘soft left’ in the Labour 
Party (and ultimately the course of 
the British Euro communists, who 
liquidated their party to become 
hangers-on of... Blairism). 

Bureaucratic 

centralism 

There are, of course, arguments from 
Lenin, Trotsky and other Bolshevik 
leaders in favour of the institutional 
forms of the ‘Leninist combat party’ 

- basically, arguments constructed in 
the early 1920s. At this time the Bol¬ 
sheviks were engaged in building a 
state out of a peasant war against 
landlordism, and had to construct a 


collective Bonaparte or ‘man on 
horseback’ to represent the peasants 
against the landlords by mastering 
the peasants’ resistance to giving up 
their surplus. 

Meanwhile, the ‘centrist’ leaders - 
Kautsky, Martov, the Austro-Marx- 
ists and so on - were using argu¬ 
ments for broad class unity and the 
defence of democracy, meaning the 
liberties of the pro-capitalist leaders 
of the broad workers’ movement, 
againstBolshevik‘terrorism’ and ‘ad¬ 
venturism’. At the end of the day, 
these arguments boiled down to a 
policy of lending political support to 
the global war against Bolshevism 
and for the ‘restoration of order’, 
which the capitalist states were con¬ 
ducting and which capitalist politi¬ 
cians and media internationally, in¬ 
cluding the pro-capitalist leaders of 
the broad workers’ movement, cer¬ 
tainly understood as a ‘hot war’."* 

In this context, it is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that the Bolshevik leaders pro¬ 
duced arguments in favour of a vio¬ 
lent mil it ary centralism, mitigated only 
by the congress, as the basis of party 
organisation. As the revolutionary 
movements in the west were defeat¬ 
ed, the Bolsheviks also emphasised 
their own unique strengths as against 
the defeated western left. Arxl in the 
process - beginning with Lenin’s 
Leftwing communism, an infantile 
disorder - they constructed an almost 
completely fictional origin-myth, in 
which the military centralism created 
in 1919-21 was represented falsely as 
the direct contirxiity of Lenin’s 1902 
What is to be done? and the decisions 
taken in the 1903 split in the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party. ^ Af¬ 
ter Lenin’s death, the historical myth 
was only emphasised and re-empha¬ 
sised in the leadership’s struggle 
against Trotsky and ‘Trotskyism’.* 

However,apart from ‘orthodox Trot¬ 
skyists’ and ‘Marxist-Leninists’, de¬ 
fenders of bureaucratic-centralism do 
not use these arguments. Some of the 
better educated SWPers are no doubt 
aware that the origin-myth has been 
disproved and that the RSDLP (Bol¬ 
sheviks) down to 1919 functioned in 
ways totaUyunlike Tony Cliff’s image 
of it and equally unlike the institutions 
and culture of the SWP and similar 
organisations, and therefore do not 
want to venture into these waters. 
Others simply have no real krxjwledge 
of the history of their own movement 
Either way, the arguments they ad¬ 
vance are practical ones about the 
present situation, rather than theoret¬ 
ical ones about the history of the 
movement or the inevitability of a fu¬ 
ture revolutionary crisis. 

Effective campaigning 

The first positive argument is that 
a centralised ‘Leninist’ party (or 
parties) is necessary to mobilising 
forces in broad mass campaigns. 
‘Christian h’ comments on Louis 
Proyect’s blog that “there’s a rea¬ 
son why so many movements ap¬ 
pear as fronts of democratic central¬ 
ist groups: it’s because those 
groups do have the organising 
power to get things done.” ‘Noel’ 
on Andy Newman’s Socialist Uni¬ 


ty blog remarks, in relation to the 
London Social Forum, that “Histo¬ 
ry might also tell you that to put on 
an event for 25,000 activists across 
Europe meant working with the 
GLA and Socialist Action, some¬ 
thing none of us were expecting to 
be so, ah, fraught ... it was a choice 
between trying to deal with that as 
best we could or not doing it at all 
... there was no way the ‘opposi¬ 
tion’ could have done anything ...”; 
and ‘Salman Mirza’ says that “... 
the majority of calls, emails around 
things like UAF, volunteers need¬ 
ed for leafleting picket lines, stop 
the closures campaigns, etc are 
from the SWP”.^ 

This line is a half-truth The half that 
is true is important. Without means of 
collective deeision-making for com¬ 
mon action and an agreement that 
decisions for commonaction are bind¬ 
ing, the multifarious efforts of individ¬ 
uals run into the ground. If there are 
57 varieties of left groups in Britain, 
there are 570 varieties of single-issue 
campaigns, most of them creating 
absolutely negligible impact on na¬ 
tional or local politics, and 5,700 vari¬ 
eties of leftwing ‘independents’ with 
even less collective impact. 

The half that is untrue is equally 
important. Collective decision-making 
mechanisms for collective action long 
antedate the ‘Leninist combat party’ 
form. Single-issue campaigns go back 
at least as far as the campaign against 
the slave trade in the late 18th and 
early 19th century, trade unions 
emerged from the differentiation of the 
craft guild tradition between masters 
and employees over the same period, 
and so on.* It would be ridiculous to 
suggest that because these organisa¬ 
tions and movements had no ‘Lenin¬ 
ist combat party ’ they were ineffective. 

Also before the ‘Leninist combat 
party’ form emerged, pre-1914Fraix;e 
and Germany had broad-unity soeial¬ 
ist parties. Britain had Hyndman’s 
Social Democratic Federation, the De 
Leonist Socialist Labour Party, the 
impossibUst Socialist Party of Great 
Britain,andso on. Intermsofthe ‘level 
of agreement on fundamentals re¬ 
quired for praetical common action’ 
according to SWP supporters (and 
SPEW supporters) the pre-war British 
or^nisations look more like the Brit¬ 
ish far left today. Guess which form 
was more effective for practical polit¬ 
ical campaigning: the British or the 
continental? 

The reality is that the bureaucratic- 
centralist groups dominate decision¬ 
making in broader organisations not 
because the groups are indispensable 
to decision-making for campaigning, 
but because the groups form coher¬ 
ent minorities, while the ‘independ¬ 
ents’ are scattered - the same mecha¬ 
nism which allows a single shareholder 
with, say, a 30% minority to dominate 
a corporation. The issue has been 
studied at a more general theoretical 
level by Moshe Machover." 

It follows that the strength of the 
bureaucratic-centralist left groups in 
broader organisations is «of because 
bureaucratic centralism is actually 
essential to effective campaigning. It 
is merely an effect of the fact that the 
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bureaucratic-centralist groups are 
(currently) larger than any alternative 
form. The issue therefore has no in¬ 
dependence of the argument I cit¬ 
ed earlier - the simple point sup¬ 
porters of the SWP (and SPEW, 
and so on) argue, that their relative¬ 
ly large size proves the success of 
their organisational forms. 

Don’t meddle with the 
big guys 

At a certain level, if we take this 
argument seriously, it reduces to 
absurdity. None of the groups are 
anything like the size of the Labour 
Party or has achieved anything com¬ 
parable to the gains it achieved for 
(sections of) the British working 
class. So it should follow that none 
of us (SWP included) has any right 
to criticise the organisational forms 
of the Labour Party. We can go fur¬ 
ther than that. The Tory Party is arxi 
always has been larger than the La¬ 
bour Party. So ... The biggest organ¬ 
ised international political organisa¬ 
tion in the world is the Catholic 
church.*® So perhaps the far left 
should adopt papal infallibility ... 

Oops. It has. That was where we 
started, with the or^nisational forms 
of the SWP. In ClifPs lifetime these 
worked from the infallibility of Tony 
Cliff, backed up by the Vatican (the 
central apparatus) and the centrally 
appointed bishops (the district full- 
timers). Since his death it has worked 
from the infallibility ofthe central com¬ 
mittee, which has to remain monolith¬ 
ic (hence the need to drive out Rees 
and German). 

Louis Proyect in his post on the 
topic suggests that bureaucratio-cen- 
tralistgroups canget up toa few thou¬ 
sand members but then get stuck, 
unable to progress further to real 
mass influence. One of the commen¬ 
tators remarked that, if so, the advice 
to the far left shouldbe to build groups 
like the SWP, but then break with their 
organisational forms when you ^t to 
a few thousand members ... 

Comrade Proyect’s argument is 
another half-truth. A few thousand is 
certainly the usual maximum size of 
such groups both globally at present 
and on average across the history of 
the workers’ movement. But the Ital¬ 
ian far-left groups in the 1970s got 
considerably big^r, and of these only 
Lotta Continua had a ‘loose’ structure. 
The Iranian Fedayeen at its height got 
up to tens of thousands - while retain¬ 
ing the structural aixi political forms 
of a far-left sect And, of course, the 
fully-Stalinised ‘official’ communist 
parties were thoroughly bureaucrat¬ 
ic-centralist, if - outside of the USSR 
itself - they wre less inclined to pre¬ 
emptive suppression of dissent, lead¬ 
ership bullying, etc, than the SWP. But 
they were mostly (including the old 
CPGB) alotbiggerthanany of the far- 
left groups. Hence (in part) Andy 
Newman’s conversion to ‘official 
communism’. 

Moreover, what happens to far- 
left groups that get up into the mid- 
thousands is not usually to get 
stuck and stay there at that size for 
a prolonged period of time. Rather 
what happens is that they explode. 
Once you are up into the mid-thou¬ 
sands - let alone above - you repeat¬ 
edly confront political questions for 
which the distinctive theoretical 
positions of Cliff-think, or Grant- 
think, or Moreno-think, or whatever, 
do not prepare you. What you need 
is a summary political programme 
identifying the or^nisation’s strate¬ 
gic, long-term goals. This can both 
orient members facing new tactical 
choices and identify the common 
political ground that members share, 
even when they disagree about ma¬ 
jor political questions like bussing in 
Boston (which blew up the large US 
Maoist groups)." 

The other aspect of the half-truth is 
that far-left groups commonly start 


OMfwith the iitention to do better on 
the ‘democracy front’ than the ‘offi¬ 
cial communist’ parties. The Interna¬ 
tional Socialists, the predecessor of 
the SWP, grew from around 200 in 
19 66-67 to around 1,500-2,000 (real 
members, not paper members) in the 
mid-1970s. It did so on the basis of a 
highly open organisational regime. I 
can personally remember ISers in 
1974-75 criticising the excessive cen¬ 
tralism of the International Marxist 
Group. More recently, the IMG has 
been their usual ‘object lesson’ of 
how allowing ‘permanent factions’ 
destroys an organisation. Bureaucratic 
centralism develops with the growth 
of the full-time apparatus. 

This history - not the history of tac¬ 
tical nous or of ‘real work in the class 
struggle’ - is the real reason why the 
SWP isbig. In the late 1940sthere was 
a Trotskyist organisation in Britain 
called the Revolutionary Communist 
Party. It split into several fragments of 
varying sizes. By the mid-1960s the 
largest was Gerry Healy’s Socialist 
Labour League (later Workers Revo¬ 
lutionary Party). Second largest was 
Cliff’s Socialist Review group. Third 
was Ted Grant’s Revolutionary 
Socialist Group (Militant, the prede¬ 
cessor of today’s Socialist Party 
and Socialist Appeal). The IMG was 
a micro-group of adherents of the 
European Fourth International. In 
the 1970s all the groups grew very 
dramatically, albeit unevenly; but 
the relation of forces between them 
did not change. 

Since then the number of small 
groups has multiplied, and the relation 
of forces has changed. It has changed 
because the WRP imploded, the IMG 
broke into fragments (Socialist Action, 
Communist League, International So¬ 
cialist Group) and Militant split and 
the Taaffe wing split again. It has not 
changed because of the relative suc¬ 
cess ofthe organisational forms of the 
SWP and similar organisations. Their 
size is no more than their inheritance 
of their long history, their organisa¬ 
tional forms are no more than the (in¬ 
direct) inheritance of Stalinism. 

We’re splintered 
because we’re small 

A very widespread view both among 
supporters and critics of the SWP’s 
regime is that these phenomena are 
regrettable, but result inevitably from 
the small size of the far-left groups and 
their isolation from the ‘real mass 
movement’. Perhaps if the right means 
were adopted of integrating yourself 
in the broader mass movement the 
phenomena would be overcome. Per¬ 
haps (SWPers are aptto argue) we just 
have to wait out the current downturn 
in the class struggle and put up with 
it. 

Both arguments are nonsense. In 
the first place, very few of the organ¬ 
ised left groups are ‘classic sectari¬ 
ans’ who reject participation in trade 
unions and mass campaigns in favour 
of street-stall propaganda. Organise 
a broad campaign, demonstration or 
electoral coalition, organise a strike 
support group or network: most of us 
wiU be there (to the extent, of course, 
that we have the forces). Secondly, 
integration in the mass movement has 
in no way been an obstacle to sect¬ 
building: look at the multiple, compet¬ 
ing left groups within the Labour Par¬ 
ty (fewer now that there were, of 
course); look at the collisions be¬ 
tween the projects of different groups 
in the trade unions. 

Secondly, big upturns in the class 
struggle do not drive the left towards 
any more effective unity than it 
achieves already through campaigns, 
strike support activities, etc. The ris¬ 
ing tide lifts all boats, as happened 
across Europe and in North and Latin 
America in the 1970s. If anything, the 
rise in the mass struggle tends to drive 
towards splits and the multiplication 
of groups, as aU political choices be¬ 


come sharper and more urgent. 

Thirdly, at a time when the bour¬ 
geois press is dominated by allega¬ 
tions of Gordon Brown bullying 
Downing Street staff, it is ridiculous 
to suppose that bureaucratic central¬ 
ism is a prerogative of small, marginal 
political groups. To repeat my charac¬ 
terisation of the SWP’s culture above: 
hiding differences in the central lead¬ 
ership from the membership, secrecy 
more generally, degradation of the 
education and political culture of the 
ranks (since education means devel¬ 
oping the ability to make your own 
informed decisions), a top-down or¬ 
ganisational approach, arrogaixe of 
the full-timers and permanent leaders 
and buUying of other members, a ten¬ 
dency to marginalise dissent by ad 
hominem smears on the dissentients, 
and, as a result, a growing dominance 
of a group-think which diverges fur¬ 
ther and further from engagement 
with reality. Isn’t this also a character¬ 
isation of New Labour (and, for that 
matter, of the Tories in Thatcher’s 
later years)? 

We are not splintered because 
we’re small; we’re smallbecausewe’re 
splintered. The ability to construct 
unity in the parties of the Second In¬ 
ternational and -forBritain, theUS and 
a few other places - in those of the 
Comintern - was not a result of a fa¬ 
vourable objective situation;*^ the fa- 

Breaking with 
bureaucratic 
centraiism and 
endiess spiits is 
not a probiem of 
the objective 
situation 


vourable objective situation can exist 
without producing unity. It was the 
result of a will to unity, of concrete 
decisions to fight for unity on the 
basis of definite political projects. 

What alternative? 

The questions of the objective and 
subjective causes of bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism and unprincipled splits, and 
the argument that isolation from the 
mass movement is the real cause, 
leads naturally to the question of the 
alternatives offered by critics. Louis 
Proyect offers merely a negative cri- 
tiqueof‘Zinovievism’. Other critics of 
the SWP’s party regime offer a more 
or less common response, though the 
tactical details vary. What is needed 
is a broad mass party. 

The theoretical basis of this pro¬ 
posal I have just criticised It is ‘We’re 
splintered because we’re small’: the 
idea that the only way the Marxist left 
can uiite is to unite with the broader 
left - whoever this broader left is be - 
trade union officials. Labour MPs, 
‘anti-impierialist’ nationalists of one 
sort or another, greens, liberation the- 
ologists - take your pick. 

Within this party ‘revolutionaries’ 
may form unor^nised trends or even 
semi-organisedbut should 
not form ‘democratic-centralist’ 
groups, which tend to ‘place the in¬ 
terests of their group above the inter- 
ests of the movement as a whole’. 

Sectarianism 

‘Placing the interests of your group 
above the interests of the movement 
as a whole’, according to these com¬ 
rades, is the essence of sectarianism. 
Suiprising as it may at first sight seem, 
supporters of the SWP agree with 
them ... and so would suppxirters of a 
great many ... sects. 

The ‘formal source’ of this concept 
of‘sectarianism’ is in the English ver¬ 
sion ofthe Communist manifesto. The 
passage is famous: 

“In what relation do the communists 


stand to the proletarians as a whole? 
The communists do not form a sepa¬ 
rate party oprposed to the other work¬ 
ing class parties. 

“They have no interests separate 
and apiart from those of the proletari¬ 
at as a whole. 

“They do not set up any sectarian 
principles of their own, by which to 
shape and mould the proletarian 
movement. 

“The communists are distinguished 
from the other working class parties 
by this only: 

1. In the national struggles of the 
proletarians of the different coun¬ 
tries, they pwint out and bring to the 
front the common interests of the 
entire proletariat, independently of 
aU nationality. 

2. In the various stages of develop¬ 
ment which the struggle of the work¬ 
ing class against the bourgeoisie has 
to pass through, they always and 
everywhere represent the interests of 
the movement as a whole.” 

In point 2, the reference to “the 
movement as a whole”, the German 
Marx and Engels wrote was: “dass 
sie in den verschiedenen Entwick- 
lungsstufen, welche der Kampf 
zwischen Proletaidat und Bowgeoi- 
sie durchlduft, stets das Interesse der 
Gesamtbewegung vertreteE'. Here 
“the movement as a whole”, the 
Gesamtbewegung, is the ‘movement’ 
in the sense of historical process as 
a whole, the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat as the road to communism. It is 
not the ‘movement’ in the sense in 
whichwe speakof‘the workers’move¬ 
ment’ or ‘the trade union movement’ 
in modem English. 

Sectarianism and bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism are quite genuinely two sides 
of the same face. That face is not, 
however, separation from the mass 
movement or ‘placing the interests of 
your group above the interests of the 
movement as a whole’. It is the refus¬ 
al to unite for common action at the 
maximum possible level at which 
unity is possible. The essence is an 
unwillingness to be in a mirx)rity: ei¬ 
ther from majorities which drive out 
minorities by bureaucratic means for 
fear that they mightjust win if the dis¬ 
cussion was allowed to go on, or from 
minorities which walk out in order to 
pursue their own proj ects free from the 
‘fetters’ of working with the majority 
round common ground. Both factors 
seem to have been at work in the Left 
Platform split from the SWP. 

That was then 

If the Communist manifesto supplies 
- falsely - the ‘proof-text’ for com¬ 
rades’ definition of‘sectarianism’, the 
First International and a highly artifi¬ 
cial interpretation of the Second sup¬ 
ply the practice which is supposed to 
go along with this orientation: uniting 
with reformists (especially with trade 
union leaders) on a minimal political 
platform, in the hopie thatthis will pro¬ 
duce a mass party within which the 
‘revolutionaries’ can fight for their 
ideas. The First International was just 
such a ‘broad movement’. (The Sec¬ 
ond was not: the German Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party began as a unification of 
left groups on the basis of a fortnal 
programme,'^ and only afterward ac¬ 
quired a trade urionbase; the French 
and Italian parties began as unifica¬ 
tions, but the trade unions in those 
countries remained separate syndi¬ 
calist or^nisations; and so oa) 

But something has changed since 
1870. It is a change analogous to that 
which took place during the rise of the 
capitalist class in the late medieval to 
early modern period. Then, the city 
communes - originally the bour^oi- 
sie’s instruments of class struggle 
against the feudal lords and kings - 
were captured through concessions 
and turned into instruments of the 
late-feudal absolutist state. From 
arourxi 1870 the capitalist class and 
its state began to pursue the same 
policy in relation to the trade unions 


and - more gradually, with stops and 
starts - in relation to the broad work¬ 
ers ’parties. Extensions of the fran¬ 
chise, in Germany partial inclusion of 
the workers’ organisations in social 
security arrangements, and so on ... 

It is for this reason that the ‘broad 
workers’ party’ idea fails. The cap¬ 
italist class has integrated an ele¬ 
ment of the workers’ organisations 
into its state arrangements. This 
fact finds political expression 
among the dominant section of the 
workers’ leaders in nationalism, 
class-collabo ratio nism, co nstitu - 
tional loyalism - and forms of top- 
down, bureaucratic control to force 
through pro-capitalist policies. 

The result is that the ‘broad work¬ 
ers’ party’ is doomed either to fail - 
because there is already a ‘broad 
workers’ party’, like the Labour Party 
- or, if it succeeds, to recapitulate the 
path of the Labour Party to serving 
capital, as has happened to the Bra¬ 
zilian Workers Party. In neither case 
does it provide a road out of bureau¬ 
cratic centralism and sectarianism. 

The workers’ movement is really 
faced with a fundamental political 
choice: between nationalism, class- 
coUaborationism, constitutional loyal¬ 
ism and bureaucratic control on the 
one hand - represented by the actual 
mass workers’ parties; and class-po¬ 
litical independence, the internation¬ 
al solidarity of the working class as a 
class, and radical democracy in the 
state arxi in the movement on the oth¬ 
er - represented, most imperfectly, by 
the far left. The path of ‘broad’ unity 
with class-coUaborationist and nation¬ 
alist bureaucrats as a precondition for 
unity of the Marxists is therefore a 
path which unavoidably leads to the 
abandonment of Marxist politics 
(class independence, international¬ 
ism, democracy) to create or preserve 
a unity which is in reality under the 
dictation of the capitalist state. 

Breaking with bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism and endless splits is not a 
problem of changing the objective 
situation of the left. It is a problem 
of changing its subjective ideas 
about organisation and its political 
culture. If we achieve unity of the 
Marxist left our ideas will begin to 
impact on the broader left. If we do 
not achieve the unity of the Marxist 
left and an end to bureaucratic cen- 
tralism, the result will be endless 
further splintering and even more 
pronounced ineffectiveness • 
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Two wrongs don’t make a right 


Yassamine Mather looks at the politics, hypocrisy and dangers of Ahmadinejad’s nuclear programme 



Atomic eneigy: both sides need confrontation 


T here seems to be no end to 
the confrontation between 
western governments and 
Iran’s Islamic regime over the 
nuclear issue. 

In the latest phase of the continu¬ 
ing sa^, on February 23, a day after 
the announcement by the head of 
Iran’s nuclear programme that the 
country will build two new uranium 
enrichment facilities, Iran wrote to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
claiming that it is reacfy to hand over 
the bulk of its stockpile in a simulta¬ 
neous exchange for fuel rods for its 
research reactor, adding that the ex¬ 
change must take place on Iranian 
soil. This falls short of the demands 
by the so-called ‘five plus one ’ (Unit¬ 
ed States, Great Britain, France, Rus¬ 
sia, China, and Germany). They had 
demanded that Iran’s enriched urani¬ 
um is first processed and then con¬ 
verted into fuel rods in Russia and 
France, returning the enriched fuel 
rods to Iran within a year. 

Of course there are clear reasons 
why both sides need the confronta¬ 
tion to continue. For the US it is a 
question of asserting its authority in 
the Middle East and reducing Iran’s 
own political influence in the region - 
an influence which, ironically, has 
been considerably strengthened by 
the establishment of the Shia occupa¬ 
tion government in Iraq and the over¬ 
throw of the Taliban in Afghanistaa 
Barack Obama will not bomb Iran’s 
nuclear installations for the same rea¬ 
sons that George W Bush did not do 
so: partly because such a raid could 
not hope to stop the Iranian nuclear 
programme for more than a few 
months, and partly because Iran 
threatens retaliation against Israel 
andUStroops,viaitsallies in Iraq, Af¬ 
ghanistan, Palestine and Lebanon, not 
to mention the fact that such an attack 
might lead to a rise in the price of oil. 

For the Iranian government, be¬ 
sieged by protesters in all its major 
cities, the continued threat of war 
and the imposition of further sanc¬ 
tions is a godsend. It can use sanc¬ 
tions as an excuse for the disastrous 
economic situation, for further at¬ 
tacks on workers’ wages and for 
accusing all its opponents of being 
agents of foreign powers and in¬ 
creasing repression against the op¬ 
position as part of ‘measures to 
strengthen national defence’ in its 
war against US and UK. 

The latest IAEA report, published 
on February 19, was the first to be 
produced under the new IAEA direc¬ 
tor, general Yukiya Amano, who re¬ 


placed former chief Mo ham edElBara- 
dei last year. The report’s tone and its 
conclusion differ considerably from 
those produced under ElBaradei. 

Last week’s document implies the 
agency suspects Tehran might al¬ 
ready be trying to develop a nuclear 
warhead and has begun enriching 
uranium to higher levels, theoretically 
bringing it closer to what is required 
for an atomic bomb. In addition, a 
worrying section of the report states: 
“OnFebruary 142010,Iran, in the 
presence of agency inspectors, 
movedafproximately l,950kgoflow 
enriched UF6 [uranium hexafluoride 
is a chemical compound consisting 
of one atom of uranium combined 
with six atoms offluorine] fromFEP 
[fuel enrichment plant] to the PFEP 
[pilot fuel enrichment plant] feed sta¬ 


tion. The agency inspectors sealed 
the cylirxier containing the material 
to the feed station.” 

If it is true that Iran has moved 94% 
of its enriched uranium from under¬ 
ground, one could argue that this is a 
deliberate provocation added to pres¬ 
ident Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s order 
for uranium to be enriched to 20%. 
Such a provocation would aim to en¬ 
courage Israeli military attacks in a 
desperate attempt to cling to power. 
Clearly Israel and more recently Sau¬ 
di Arabia do not seem to share US 
reservations about such military ac¬ 
tion Israeli defence ministerEhudBar¬ 
ak is in the US this week for ‘ talks on 
halting Iran’s nuclear drive’, prompt¬ 
ing this headline in the Washington 
Post: “Prepare for war with Iran - in 
case Israel strikes”. Israel’s prime min¬ 


ister, Binyamin Netanyahu, has also 
renewed his call for the ‘international 
commuiity’ to impose anoil embargo 
on Iran, if necessary without UN se¬ 
curity council approval. 

When Israeli leaders further in¬ 
flame the hysteria over Iran’s nucle¬ 
ar industry they are without doubt 
being two-faced. Israel refuses to 
sign up to the nuclear proliferation 
treaty (NPT) and therefore is not 
obliged to report on its own arsenal 
of nuclear weapons or allow the in¬ 
spection of its nuclear facilities. 
Most analysts agree that it has up to 
400 nuclear warheads. Israel refuses 
to confirm or deny this. With that in 
mind, on September 18 2009, IAEA 
agreed a resolution which “express¬ 
es concern about the Israeli nuclear 
capabilities, and calls upon Israel to 


Hopi week of action 


London 

Friday February 22 saw a successful 
gig in Stoke Newington, north 
London, organised by Hands Off the 
People of Iran. Boredom Riots, Egg 
Timer and Technosapien entertained 
a merry crowdandhelpedusraise over 
£110 for Workers Fund Iran. 

The next day, Hopi comrades or¬ 
ganised a solidarity stall in Trafal^r 
Square together with comrades from 
the March 8 Women’s Organisation 
(Iran-Afghanistan). Together we gave 
out Hopi postcards, talked to many 
people about current developments in 
Iran and publicised the March 7 Inter¬ 
national Women’s Day march which 
Hopi is co-sponsoring. We are hop¬ 
ing to make the stalls a weekly occur¬ 
rence and to organise monthly gigs. 


If you would like to help organise 
this vital solidarity work, then get in 
touch via office@hopoi.org. 

Ben Lewis 

Cardiff 

On Saturday February 20 comrades 
in Cardiff were on the streets to 
support the Hopi week of action. 
Among the normal glut of evange¬ 
lists and chain store promotional 
campaigns on Queen Street, com¬ 
rades with Hopi leaflets, petitions, 
badges and a collection can made a 
surprisingly positive impact 

a busy shopping day, with most 
peqrle making a beeline for the super¬ 
market or fashion outlet, cash was 
raised for the campaign, constructive 
talks were had and many signatures 


were collected in support of Hopi’s 
principled approach. 

After a promising day, plans are now 
in place to continue with more regular 
work in both Cardiff aixi Swansea. 
Dani Thomas 

Cork 

Hopi Ireland held two successful 
events last week to commemorate the 
1979 revolution and build solidarity 
with the Iranian democratic and work¬ 
ing class movement 

On Saturday February 13 activists 
held a street stall in Cork We distrib¬ 
uted literature and signed up dozens 
of new supporters. Then on Friday 
February 19 we had a film night with a 
showing of Persepolis and some first¬ 
hand accounts from Iranian activists. 


Nasim, who took part in the 2009 
demonstrations in Iran, spoke of the 
bravery of the people who took to 
the streets. She described the shock 
of those around her as state forces 
opened fire, indiscriminately killing 
and arresting activists. Many ordi¬ 
nary protestors now face serious 
charges of anti-state activity for tak¬ 
ing part. A significant number are 
still in prison and most have no 
money for lawyers to represent 
them. Nasim said she was deter¬ 
mined to do all she could to bring 
the situation in Iran to the attention 
of workers in the west. 

Another activist, Parvaneh, had 
visited Iran recently. She described 
a very highly charged atmosphere. 
Peqrle are frightened, but also very 
angry. They want an immediate end 


accede to the NPT and place aU its 
nuclear facilities urxier comprehen¬ 
sive IAEA safeguards ...” 

That is why attempts by the US and 
the European Union to stop Iran ob¬ 
taining nuclear technology are hyp¬ 
ocritical. IAEA’s protocols which are 
supposed to prevent nuclear prolif¬ 
eration are a one way street. Coun¬ 
tries which possess sufficient nuclear 
weaponry to destroy the world sev¬ 
eral times over (and are continuing to 
add to their arsenals) are laying down 
the law to others - or some of them. 
The US andits EUallies have for dec¬ 
ades refused to even admit that Isra¬ 
el has nuclear weapons. 

Ironically Iran’s current status as 
the regional ‘threat’ is itself a direct 
consequence of the US-UK invasion 
of Iraq and the coming to power of a 
Shia, pro-Iran government in Bagh¬ 
dad. The recent pronouncements by 
the US and Israeli governments re¬ 
garding Iran’s nuclear programme are 
more to do with Iran’s influence in the 
region, its close relations with the 
Maleki government in Iraq and the 
consequences of such influence in 
the forthcoming ‘elections’ in that 
country. That is why anti-war activ¬ 
ists must condemn constant threats 
of military action against Iran and 
oppose sanctions. 

However, two wrongs don’t make a 
right and just because the US is op¬ 
posed to Iran’s nuclear policy, the left 
inside and outside Iran carmot take an 
opportunist position of defending 
nuclear proliferation in Iran while op¬ 
posing it in the rest of the world. In 
embarking on an unprecedented pro¬ 
gramme of privatisation, accompanied 
by systematic non-payment of work¬ 
ers’ wages, including in the state sec¬ 
tor, Iran’s rulers have constantly 
blamed financial difficulties. Many in 
Iran are questioning the wisdom of 
spending astronomic sums purchas¬ 
ing nuclear techrx)logy (often on the 
black market) by a regime that claims 
to be so short of funds. 

Any support by the anti-war 
movement for the current rulers in 
Iran wiU be in direct opposition to the 
views of ordinary Iranians who are 
victims of the repressive policies of 
this regime, and to millions of Irani¬ 
an workers who are victims of a cor¬ 
rupt Islamic government’s privatisa¬ 
tion policies. We must show our 
solidarity by supporting the majori¬ 
ty of Iran’s population, its workers, 
and dispossessed - against interna¬ 
tional capital, against the warmon¬ 
gers, but also against the repressive 
Islamist regime • 


to the theocratic regime and its re¬ 
placement by a secular and demo¬ 
cratic state. She bemoaned the lack 
of organisation on the ground and 
said that people are desperate for real 
leadership against the regime. 

There were a number of questions 
and contributions and the event 
helped give an insight into the living 
struggle in Iraa We also raised €50 
for Workers Fund Iran, to assist pris¬ 
oners and their families. 

Hopi in Cork has other activities in 
the pipeline. We will be taking part in 
International Women’s Day events on 
March 8 and are also planning more 
film nights and street stalls. 

To get involved, contact me at 
anne@hopoi.info, or on 086 234 3238 
or via www.hopi-ireland.org. 

Anne McShane 
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Crisis poses EU 
workers’ unity 



Fighting unconnected national battles? 


T he global economic crisis has 
had a particularly profound 
impact on Greece, leading to mass 
working class action against the European 
Union-imposed ‘growth and stability 
programme’ assault on living starxiards. 

A one-day general strike on Wednesday 
February 24, organised by the General 
Confederation of Greek Labour (GSEE), 
the All-Workers Militant Front (FAME), 
plus the Civil Servants Trade Unions 
(ADEDY), saw over two million workers 
walk out in protest against the savage 
wage cuts and tax rises demanded by the 
social democratic Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement (Pasok). 

There were a few clashes with riot police 
and some banks were attacked by anarchist 
groups. But in the main Greek workers act¬ 
ed with exemplary discipline and where 
possible avoided unnecessary and unhelp¬ 
ful violence. They also ensured that hos¬ 
pitals and other such services maintained 
a skeleton staff 

Significantly, Wednesday’s gener¬ 
al strike coiixided with a visit by high- 
powered delegations from the European 
Commission, European Central Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. They 
were in Athens to assess whether the gov¬ 
ernment ofGeor^ Papandreou is frilly com¬ 
mitted to forcing through the cuts they are 
demanding. With a €300 billion debt, the 
Greek government faces the real possibili¬ 
ty that international money markets will not 
take up the full tranche of its much delayed 
10-year bond issue. This has already sent 
jitters throughout the financial system and 
pushed the euro zone to the brink of crisis. 
Tellingly Fitch Ratings lowered its long¬ 
term rating of the four big^st Greek banks 
to a triple-B. Greece is seen as an unsafe 
bet and politically unstable. 

Pasok was elected in a snap general elec¬ 
tion in October 2009, defeating the outgo¬ 
ing conservative New Democracy party by 
a huge majority. But Papandreou was 
forced to ditch his election pledges when 
it was revealed that the budget deficit 
amounted to no less than 12.7% of gross 
domestic product at the end of2009 - more 
than four times the 3% limit set by the EU. 
The country was staring at bankruptcy and 
Papandreou claimed he had rx) alternative 
but to impose draconian austerity meas¬ 
ures. like all social democrat parties in of¬ 
fice, Pasok saw no other way than to load 
the resulting crisis onto the backs of 
Greece’s working class. 

The February 24 action follows a strike 
of tens of thousarxis on February 10, which 
was initiated by the Communist Party of 
Greece (KKE). According to the KKE, this 
was a means of putting pressure on the 
“employer-led and yellow trade unionism 


that control the confederations of workers 
in the private (GSEE) and public sector 
(ADEDY)”. 'ADEDY eventually backed the 
February 10 strike arxi called a rally in the 
certre of Athens. 

But what strategy and tactics does the 
left propose? The KKE, which has 21 MPs, 
has been talking very militant, calling on 
union leaders to take the fight to “the gov¬ 
ernment along with the employers, the EU, 
and the parties of the plutocracy that urge 
the working class to make the ‘sacrifices’ 
that the EU and the government demand”. 
But it goes without saying that the ‘official 
communists’ have no conception of taking 
the struck beyond the confines of Greece 
by attempting to link up working class re¬ 
sistance to EU-coordinated attacks across 
the continent. They cannot see beyond 
Greek ‘solutions’. 

Although the KKE helped found Syn- 
aspismos (Coalition of the Left of Move¬ 
ments and Ecology, or SYN) as an elector¬ 
al front in the late 1980s, it left shortly after. 
Synaspismos now consists of erstwhile 
supporters of the extinct Eurocommunist 
splinter, KKE (Interior), plus assorted left¬ 
ists. Synaspismos president Alexis Tsipras 
expressed a partial truth recently: “The 
problem that the Greek economy is facing 
today is not a Greek problem. It is a Euro¬ 
pean problem. It has to do with the way the 
European Union is constructed. Today, 
Greece isbeingfaced - heading the list -like 
a guinea pig for theprofiteering market forc¬ 
es. Tomorrow it could be Spain, Portugal 
and who knows which other country in the 
place Greece is today.” 

He went on to say: “The international 
financial crisis did ixit start either in Greece 
or in Spain. Those who created it want to 
use it as an opportunity for an even great¬ 
er redistribution of wealth to the benefit of 
the powerful circles 

Synaspismos is ixiw part of the Coalition 
of the Radical Left (Syriza), which has 13 
MPs, with Tsipras as its parliamentary lead¬ 
er. Apart from Synaspismos, Syriza com¬ 
prises nine other smaller far-left and eco¬ 
logical parties and groups, including the 
Socialist Internationalist Organisation, 
which is part of Peter Taaffe’s Committee 
for a Workers’ International. 

On the day before the February 24 gen¬ 
eral strike, Syriza secretariat member Gian- 
nh Mpania said that scrapping the Pasok 
government’s ‘stability programme’would 
only be achieved by “a wide alliance of 
social and political forces”. And further: 
“No pretext of real differences of vision, 
strategy and tactics between the forces of 
the left can allow them to stay out of such 
common fronts. Such absence will lead to 
isolation of those that choose it Syriza will 
take the initiative for the promotion of this 


common front.” 

As to the way forward in Greece and 
beyond, “The challenge by the forces of 
neoliberalism is pan-European. Corre¬ 
spondingly this should also be the answer 
of the forces of the working movement arxi 
left We need to constitute a rival to capi¬ 
talistic globalisation and aggressive neo¬ 
liberalism ... The coordination of obj ective s 
and action by the European left constitutes 
today the big priority of our efforts. Syriza 
is already taking initiatives in this direction. 
Anew, promotional internationalism for our 
times is necessary and feasible.”^ 

The Greek CWI itself calls for “not only 
24-hour, but 48-hour” strikes, which hard¬ 
ly seems bold, to say the least. However, 
while it suggests a role for the Pasok-sup- 
ported trade union centre, it also points to 
the EU-wide situation: “GSEE has a re¬ 
sponsibility in current conditions to ad¬ 
dress the working movements (and not the 
governments!) in Portugal, Spain, Italy and 
Ireland, which are in a situation as terrible 
as our own working movement, as a first 
step for the construction of pan-Europe¬ 
an front against c apital and its politic al rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The Socialist Workers Party’s Greek 
franchise, also called Socialist Workers 
Party (SEK), wants the GSEE and ADEDY 
to call a “permanent strike”. Not only 
must the union leaders be forced to or- 
^nise fresh action, but there must be an 
“escalation of mobilisations with longer 
strikes, coordinated and organised by 
workers from below. Take the fight in our 
hands with general assemblies, strike 
committees ... We can send the message 
to our brothers in all Europe that the 
workers in Greece ... are here - alive arxi 
kicking.”^ But that is all there seems to 
be in the special issue of SEK’s journal 
about the essential pan-European work¬ 
ing class dimension that is required. It 
gives the distinct impression of paixier- 
ing to Greek nationalism in the workers’ 
movement. 

The SEK is part of Antarsya, or ‘mutiny’, 
which was founded in March last year by 
10 organisations from the Radical Left 
Front and United Anti-Capitalist Left, in¬ 
cluding the Greek section of the F ourth In¬ 
ternational, OKDE-Spartakos. Sadly, eom- 
ing toother in Antarsya does not seem to 
have produced an internationalist workers’ 
agenda for the proposed mutiny. 

In its most recent pronouncement, which 
strongly supports the strike on February 
24, this c oalit ion wants withdrawal from the 
EU and aU its works: “Disobedience/rup¬ 
ture with the EU-EMU ... No future exists 
for workers in the framework of EMU, EU, 
and sovereign policy.” Antarsya looks 
“Towards a declaration of war against the 
EU, the forees of capital, and the Pasok/ 
New Democracy/Pqtular Orthodox Rally 
black front ... the widest fightback for the 
defence and enlargement of rights, the 
overthrow of the stability programme, arxi 
governmental poliey, and a rupture with the 
policies of the EU.” 

Although its statement coneludes with 
a stirring“Make the capitalists pay for cap¬ 
ital’s crisis”, there is absolutely no perspec¬ 
tive that workers throughout Europe ought 
to be in this fight together. No, instead we 
should all withdraw from the EU and fight 
our separate, uneonneeted, nationally 
based battles.'’ • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. http://inter.kke.gr/News^2010news/2010-02-arike. 

2. Madrid press conference, Februaiy 18. 

3. www.syriza.gr/press'anakoinoseis^omilia-g.-mpania- 
melos-grammate ias-toy-syi'iza. 

4. Xekinima Febniaiy2010www.xekinima.org. 

5. Working Solidarity issue 905: www.sek-ist.gr. 

6. wwwantarsya.org. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revoiutionaiy sociaiists and aii poiiticaiiy advanced 
workers into a Comminist Party. Without organisation 
the working dass is nothing with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■TheProvisionai Centrai Committee organises members 
of the Comm mist Party, but there exists no reai Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-caiied ‘parties’ on 
the ieft. bi reaiHy they are confessionai sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘iine’ are expected to 
gagthemseivesin pubiic. Eitherthat orfaceexpuision. 

■ Communists operate according to the prindpies of 
democratic centraiism. Through ongoing debate weseek 
to achieve mity in action and a common worid outiook 
As iong as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openiy and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of h-aq and 
stand against aii imperiaiist wars butconstantiy strive to 
bring to the fore the fiindamentai question - ending war 
is bound up with ending mpitaiism. 

■ Communistsareintemationaiists. Everywhere we strive 
fortheciosest unity and ag-eementof workingciassand 
progressive parties of ail countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of nationai sedionaiism. it is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty touphoidtheprindpie, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a 
state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working dass must be organised gktbaiiy. Without 
a giobai Communist Party, a Communist bitemationai, 
thestruggie against capitai is weakened and iacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
dass as a whole. They difforonly in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanityat risk Capitalism is anonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist sodalism are reactionary and anti^orking 
dass. 

■ The capital ist d ass wil I never wil li qgly all owthei r wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, fordbly if we must. 

■ Communists fightf or extreme democrar^ in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
drcumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
Engand, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal beland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Com munists fovo is industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
dass compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Wbmen’s oppression, combating radsm and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecologcal sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, 
housingand education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working dass. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neitherwars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real begimiing 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these prindpies are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Warm 
personality, 
foul temper 


Storms and teacups 

Both the media and bourgeois politieians want us to eoneentrate on personal strengths and weaknesses. But that 
is not Ihe main issue, argues James Turley 


T he British election season is 
heating up, in more ways than 
one. 

Firstly, and most prominently dis¬ 
played in the last week, the dirty tricks 
are getting dirtier. Gordon Brown has 
become the subject of bullying alle¬ 
gations once again; this time, wield¬ 
ing the hatchet is Blairite journalist 
Andrew Rawnsley, The Observer’^ 
most prominent Westminster writer. 

Inaninstalment of anewbookseri- 
alised in that paper (February 21), 
Rawnsley alleges that Brown is prone 
to fits of temper, which occasionally 
results in physical violence against 
underlings. Much has been made of 
one particular story, in which a lowly 
typist fiustrated Brown so much that 
he allegedly upended her out of her 
chair and sat down at the keyboard 
himself. Rawnsley also alleges that 
Gus O’Donnell, the cabinet secretary, 
was alerted to these complaints, and 
issued a formal warning to the prime 
minister about his behaviour. 

The government immediately 
moved to issue denials. Peter Man- 
delson, the career politician’s career 
politician, flatly denied any buUying 
at Nol 0, saying that Brown was merely 
very demanding - of others, but par¬ 
ticularly of himself Mandelson did 
not seem overly concerned at what he 
at first regarded as a “storm in a tea¬ 
cup” - and indeed why should he be? 
Despite the big names involved, these 
revelations are hardly earth-shatter¬ 
ing; for a start, it is well-known alreacfy, 
particularly in those sections of the 
media able to closely follow Westmin¬ 
ster, that Brown has a short fuse un¬ 
derpressure. Revelations from former 
insiders already litter the book¬ 
shelves. 

The new and specific allegations 
from Rawnsley are, for the most part, 
unsourced, as per the oleaginous sh- 
moozer’s modus opermdi. They also 
date from the period after Brown fiip- 
flopped over the autumn 2007 elec¬ 
tion that never was; in other words, a 
time when Downing Street was more 
or less in a state of siege, from which 
the government - following the eco¬ 
nomic collapse and a million other 
things - has still yet to recover. 

So why has this resurfaced? The 
answer is partly to do with a woman 
called Christine Pratt, who - with her 
husband - runs an anti-buUying char¬ 
ity and helpline. She went public, tell¬ 
ing the BBC’s Daily politics TV show 
on February 22 that “three or four” 
people had phoned the helpline relat¬ 
ing to conditions at 10 Downing 
Street. Though she made it clear that 
these complaints and communica¬ 
tions had not been linked to Brown, 
she apparently took umbra^ at Man- 
delson’s fairly categorical denial of 
any wrongdoing in the PM’s office. 

Pratt’s exposure has backfired on 
her to a considerable extent - apqrlec- 
tic reactions from Labour figures were 
followed by the resignation of key 
trustees of her charity, iixluding hard- 


right Tory MP Anne Widdecombe. 
From the re, it was merely a race to the 
obvious line that she had acted like a 
“prat” (the winner, in the event, was 
key New Labour reactionary Phil 
Woolas). Pratt insists that she is not 
politically motivated; but her eviderx; e 
for this is merely that her charity is 
funded largely by business and not 
at all by the state, and that she is not 
personally a member of the Tories, 
which should not reassure us too 
much as to her pristine motives. Cer¬ 
tainly, the further allegations from her 
side enabled the Tory and Liberal 
Democrat leaders to offer guarded 
condemnations. 

The other side to this explosion, 
however, is the complete bungling of 
the issue by Labour. Firstly, we 
should note that Rawnsley’s book 
has been expected for some time. The 
Mail on Sunday made a meal out of it 
last month (January 31). Members of 
Labour’s inner-circle would have 
known about it even earlier. 

Yet this was the time they chose to 
rebrand the puritanical son-of-the- 
manse, Gordon Brown, as a compel¬ 
ling human individual, with far more 
depth and substance than the super¬ 
ficial nice-guy antics of David (‘call me 
Dave’) Cameron. So badly prepared 
were Labour for these alle^tions that 
it arranged a one-hour interview with 
narcissistic media suit Piers Morgan, 
in which this all-new human side 
would come out fully. The initial me¬ 
dia reaction included some surprising¬ 
ly positive comments, contrasting, for 
example. Brown’s performance with 
the stiff, socially awkward persona 
that comes over on more formal occa¬ 
sions. Many were impressed, in spite 
of themselves, at Alastair Campbell’s 
media training programme; whatever 
Gordon Brown looked like on that 
show,he did not look like ...well, Gor¬ 
don Brown. 


This was broadcast a week before 
Rawnsley’s book was to begin serial¬ 
isation (arxi after its most sensation¬ 
al charges had been broken by the 
Mail on Sunday). The phrase ‘hos¬ 
tage to fortune’ does iwt quite cover 
the screening of this sycophantic in¬ 
terview a week before Brown’s hot 
head was inevitably going to hit head¬ 
lines - if only in The Observer. 

It has become usual to open articles 
with the sentence, ‘It hasbeen another 
bad week for Gordon Brown.’ This 
time, however; in spite of all this, it is 
not clear that it has been. A Guardi- 
anACM poU, published on February 
22 and conducted over the days be¬ 
fore the Obsetver piece and after the 
Morgan interview, recorded another 
drop in the Tory lead As things stand, 
a hung parliament is perhaps more like¬ 
ly than a Tory outright victory; David 
Cameron, meanwhile, has been made 
to look a bit stupid as he reverses 
positions on the economy, arxi shad¬ 
ow chancellor George Osborne is tied 
up in a family scandal involving the 
exchange of prescription medic ines for 
sex. Brown’s chances are still pretty 
dire, but they are better than they have 
been for over a year. 

A hung parliament would be no use 
to Brown, who would be immediately 
replaced. A weak Tory majority - or 
minority government - would proba¬ 
bly do more damage to the Tories, 
however. Having based the appeal to 
Conservative Party grassroots on 
immediate public sector cuts, it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether such cuts 
are even possible; should Cameron 
succeed, they will greatly increase the 
likelihood of a second economic 
downturn, at any rate, which would 
scupper any minority goverrrment in 
moments. 

The bad trews for Brown is that the 
poll fitxis no evidence that the Mor¬ 
gan interview has made any contribu¬ 


tion whatever to this reversal. Even 
this cloud has a silver litring, howev¬ 
er, as many people imconcemed with 
Brown’s personal virtues are unlikely 
to be too concerned about his vices 
either. 

Exactly how this wiU all pan out for 
him is singularly unclear. It is possi¬ 
ble that there w/// be a dip in poll rat¬ 
ings, after aU; though the opposition 
parties are actually fairly reluctant to 
come out in strong terms on what are 
at the end of the day unsourced alle¬ 
gations, we should not underestimate 
the capability of a flailing Labour grv- 
emmentin profounddecay otxe a^in 
to pick at the scab until it becomes 
infected. Every time these allegations 
come out, it seems, there is a Blairite 
with a finger in it somewhere - before 
Rawnsley there was former Laboirr 
general secretary Peter Watts and 
Blair spin doctor Lance Price. Not too 
surprising, since they would have all 
the good gossip ... 

All the soundarxi fury in the world, 
however; will rxrt disclose a meaning¬ 
ful political difference between New 
Labour and the Conservatives at the 
comirrg election Labour offers a less 
pressing timetable for budget cuts - 
but such things, as we have noted, are 
more or less imposed on goverrrments 
anyway. David Cameron cannot sub¬ 
stantiate his guff about the ‘broken 
society’ without talkirrg like the very 
old-fashioned sort of Tory he really is. 
Gordon Brown simply lurches in what¬ 
ever direction allows him to cling onto 
power. Both have every interest in 
bigging up their personalities (but 
neither really appears to have one of 
those, either). 

That personality does not appear to 
have made much differetxe, despite 
its prominence, is not a huge surprise. 
Extended appeals to charismatic per¬ 
sonal trust ritrg a little hollow when the 
headlines are still periodically domi- 


rratedby fallout from the MPs’ expens¬ 
es scandal. The battle between the PR 
man and the bureaucrat is not some 
clash of demigods interesting to the 
general public in itself. Left-leaning 
voters appreciate the values Brown 
attempts to sell them - intellectual and 
moral seriousness, an appreciation of 
people’s hardships and so on - only 
when they are not in stark contradic¬ 
tion with what he actually manages to 
pony up. If voters are told that Brown 
has a good moral compass, but ob¬ 
serve a goverrment which clearly has 
no purpose beyond increasingly des¬ 
perate self-perpetuation, they will re¬ 
ject the personal appeal as so much 
irrelevant spin - and rightly so. 

So how much is there left to play for 
in this election season? The Tories 
are, of course, still clear front-runners. 
Labour hopes of a successful fight- 
back are fairly lean - they have begun 
to come back before, and then col¬ 
lapsed again, so the directionless New 
Labour project seems to have lost its 
ability to build on gains in any posi¬ 
tive way. Alistair Darling’s stunning 
remarks or Sky TV about how Down¬ 
ing Street had “unleashed the forces 
of HeU” against him in 2008 being a 
case in point. For Labour to get a 
working majority at this stage would 
be almost miraculous; a hung parlia¬ 
ment is likely, but would not favour 
Labour, as there is little in it for the 
Liberal Democrats to prop up a dying 
regime. 

Whoever wins, however; may well 
come to think of it as a Pyrrhic victo¬ 
ry. Short of some uncharacteristic 
good news from the City of London 
(or the city of Kabul), the new gov¬ 
ernment will inherit an economic and 
political situation largely beyond its 
control - especially a weak, minority 
or coalition government. 

The abiding lesson: bourgeois pol¬ 
itics is running out of answers • 
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